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The Story of Ladislas Bolski. 
F (After the French of Victor Cherbuliez.) 
‘cist 
INTRODUCTORY. 
Pa. G**** go... I? tr 
MY DEAR FRIEND, 

You will not, I think, have forgotten my Pole, my 
little Bolski, as I call him, the Apollo of the North crossed 
with Don Quixote, as you one day said. You remember his 
wild locks, his thin chiselled face, his slight svelte figure, his 
eyes of varying shade, his delicate, nervous hands, equally fit 
for rapier-thrust or for weaving lace. Of all the ruined brains 
in my establishment among which I have the pleasure of spend- 
ing my life, my Pole appeared to me the most incurable; and 
this was really a trouble to me, for he was my Benjamin, my 
favorite madman. You know what he was; an idiot of the 
first water. This splendid youth of five-and-twenty had a brain 
as empty as that of a new-born child. It was a blank tablet ; 
he had forgotten everything, even how to cross himself, and 
still worse, his own name. Well! I have performed a radicab 
cure. He reasons now as well as you or I. My remedy was 
of the heroic type, as you will see. 

I was walking with him along the mountain-side. I made 
a false step and slipped into the water. My dear friend, I very 
nearly broke my neck. What will not one do for the love of 
: art? I struggled for a moment, and down I went to the bottom. 
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“Will the scoundrel let me drown ?” I said to myself, and I 
promised myself to give him a fine scolding; but I was right 
in believing in his good heart. Dash! splash! in he went, 
seized me by the hair, made three strokes and brought me to 
land. I thanked him, and we shook ourselves like two water- 
spaniels. Suddenly he felt his forehead, rubbed his temples, 
pulled his moustache, and began to tremble, not with cold but 
with fear. I saw plainly that his bath had recalled something 
to his mind, that his brain was at work, that he had recovered 
some lost trail, and was afraid of the appearance of something. 
His thoughts were travelling hither and thither in his empty 
head, and were afraid of some evil encounter. I looked at him 
without speaking. He seized me by the collar and cried : “ You 
are a bad man!” and then off he ran as though the devil were 
at his heels. I followed him, but failed to catch him until he 
had reached his room, where he had just found the devil. I 
had given orders that during our walk there should be placed 
on his table a red and white plume which had been found lying 
at the bottom of one of his boxes. When I opened the door he 
had the plume in his hand and had swooned. 

During the evening he sent for me. I saw before me a man 
‘who had recovered his reason and who was in despair. Inge- 
muitque reperta. I consoled him in my own way. “Come, 
come, my lad,” I said, “was she then so beautiful? At your 
age people think that there is only one woman in the world. 
There are a hundred thousand, every one of whom is worth 
nearly as much as the other. Pole that you are! Who is there 
without his story, and who has not dreamed her unique ?” 

I was in a racy humor, and you know the wise man’s pro- 
verb: “Get hold of the end of the thread and you can wind 
as much as you will.” But the hollow eyes of the poor lad, 
his furrowed cheeks and trembling lips, made my heart ache. 

He answered : “ My story is not what you think; I will tell 
you everything; you must know all.” He began his recital, 
but soon stopped short, not that his memory failed him, but 
the sound of his own voice seemed to trouble or affright him. 
You know that for six months I thought he was dumb. 

“T would rather write it,” he said ; “ decidedly I would rather 
write it.” 
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“Write away,” I replied, “it will do you good. By chewing 
and re-chewing old memories we succeed at last in digesting 
them.” 

During a fortnight his pen galloped on without curb. Each 
day he sent me the pages written the evening before. I have 
just finished reading the last chapter, and do you know what 
has come to me? I am no longer so satisfied. I question 
whether I have not committed a folly in curing my Pole. I 
send you his manuscript, dear friend. Tell me what you think 
of it; but do not circulate it, for you might get me into trouble. 


— he 





THE STORY OF LADISLAS BOLSKI. 


CHAPTER I. 


I wAs born at Warsaw, in 1839, and was not four years of age 
when my father, Count Stanislas Bolski, took me with him to 
travel. Fifteen months afterwards he wrote to my mother to join 
us at Geneva, but the accomplishment of his wish was not as easy 
as he expected. It was not enough to have a doctor’s certificate 
attesting that the Countess Bolski, suffering from a disease of the 
chest, could no longer live in the severe climate of Poland ; tech- 
nicalities, petitions, documents without end were wanted. At last 
my father himself was obliged to return to Warsaw to invoke the 
help of a great personage whose ear he could reach. He left me 
in the care of his valet, John, who cherished me as the apple of 
his eye. He said to me from time to time: “That poor mamma! 
they will not give her the key of the fields.” I could not under- 
stand what this “they” meant. I think the first reflexion I ever 
made was : “ Papa goes and comes as he likes. What has mamma 
done that she should be controlled in this way?” I thought a 
good deal over this puzzle, and, to cut my inquiries short, John 
bought me a Punchinello and a sword of white metal. I had no 
rest until I had cut off Punchinello’s head with my sword, and 
from that day forward I took serious views of life. 

At last my parents arrived. After spending some months at 
the hotel, we took up our abode at Paquis, about three-quarters of 
2 mile from Geneva. To me the change was a delicious novelty. 
At Warsaw we lived in a great dilapidated house, in the most 
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economical fashion ; we had just absolute necessaries—poverty, 
ill-disguised by ancient moth-eaten grandeur. But now we ha@ 
a charming house lying in a blaze of sunshine, a well-furnished 
table, plenty of servants, horses and carriages, a lovely garden 
running down to the lake, bathing and fishing close at hand—al} 
the luxuries of life. The change surprised me. I questioned the 
oracle, John. He told me that my father had inherited from his 
ancestors a large saucepan full of gold, that they had stolen this 
saucepan, and that he had got it back. Always this mysterious 
“they.” For the rest, this story of the saucepan appeared to me 
clear and conclusive, and I asked no more. The truth is that my 
father, by skilful investments, had secretly placed his whole 
fortune in foreign securities. His money had emigrated before 
him, and he came to rejoin it at Geneva. I did not wonder long 
at our new fortune, but speedily accustomed myself to it. My 
father gave me a pony—a present very different from that of a 
white-metal sword. For a moment I was beside myself with joy; 
but I so soon became accustomed to my good luck that I fancied 
I had been born with a horse between my knees, and I could 
hardly understand how people could go on foot. Poles are never 
surprised at any good fortune which befalls them : they start with 
the principle that everything is their due. You must not be 
angry with them for this, for they are equally able to familiarise 
themselves with the extremes of misery and of suffering. Their 
imagination floats in the extraordinary as a fish in the water. If 
they sometimes mar good fortune by their folly, in return their 
heroism has often daunted the evil fortune which threatened 
them. 

My father was always making mysterious journeys. I 
imagined that he had buried his saucepan somewhere, and that 
he went to make sure that “they” had not touched it. My 
mother and I were thus constantly alone. Someone has said that 
nothing is so like heaven as the eyes of a Polish woman. That 
person must have known my mother. She had in her eyes some- 
thing not of this world, something that travelled beyond this life. 
Her most ordinary actions were accompanied by a sublime yet 
wholly natural grace. One day, when we were at a pic-nic, she 
entered a chalet for some refreshment. Some cream was brought 
to her in a wooden bowl. An English tourist was there sketehing, 
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and he let his chalks fall while he gazed at my mother.. I heard 
him murmur between his teeth: “A stately way of drinking.” 
As we left the shepherd said to us: “ He has a bee in his bonnet, 
the English lord. He gave me ten francs for my bowl.” - 

All the people round us showed my mother an admiration 
which was mingled with a respectful pity. They looked on her 
as deeply wounded, struck to the heart. None.the less her health 
was iron; I cannot remember having seen her ill, but her heart 
was broken, and her melancholy smile revealed a resolute gaiety 
which hoped for nothing. Long ago she had lost all her illusions, 
and saw in the world nothing but duties. Nay, I am wrong; she 
preserved ever the illusions of charity. In her eyes poverty was a 
holy thing, and it purified from all stain. The greatest criminals 
in the world appeared white as snow to her if they fell into mis- 
fortune. She was at the mercy of all the pitiful stories brought 
to her; her heart melted to, she believed in all the sham cripples, 
the beggars, the scamps in rags, and silenced every one who tried 
to undeceive her. Her charity was a passion as much as a virtue ; 
she was not compassionate to her poor, she loved them; she never 
gave away a crust of bread without adding a piece of her heart. 

I worshipped her. I regarded her as a saint, as a being other 
than mortal ; but I venerated her too much for intimacy. There 
was little in common between us; I felt small, too small before 
her. It seemed to me that her looks, her voice, her counsels, 
passed a hundred feet over my head. I did not dare to whisper 
to her my childish dreamings, nor to try to win her interest in 
my play. I understood that it was much that she should con- 
descend to live, and that nothing more should be asked of her. 

For my father, it was quite different. I resembled him, I felt 
that I belonged to his race. Like him, I was passionately fond of 
scarlet, of the sound of the trumpet, of shows, fireworks, and 
horses. A splendid horseman, he taught me to ride. We took 
extravagant rides together, in which I wore out my pony. Often, 
too, he took me with him in his phaeton, drawn by four black 
plumed stallions, which he drove himself. We went like the 
wind, and as the passers-by turned to look after us, I was in the 
seventh heaven, and fancied myself the lord of creation. 

My father put me at my ease, and to him alone I ventured to 
say everything I thought. On his side, he liked to chat, to play 
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with me. I was a complaisant, admiring, gaping auditor. He 
told me his little weaknesses, his petty triumphs, the wagers he 
had won—as, for example, how, after he had drank three bottles 
of port, his head was still clear enough to puzzle out a rebus in 
an illustrated journal. There was much that was childlike in 


him. He bent down a little, I stood on tip-toe, and we talked 


together on a level. He was at once my ideal and my playfellow ; 
I was his plaything and his comrade. During his absences I only 
half lived, and I awaited his return with feverish impatience. 
He went away secretly; he came back with acrash. At that time 
Geneva was a political asylum, and was full of refugees of all 
countries, a queer medley of adventurers and heroes. All these 
crowded round my father. On the day fixed for his return friends 
and parasites swooped down on us like a flock of starlings. The 
garden was black with them, and the house was turned upside- 
down. The tables were spread for two days and two nights 
without ceasing. I was beside myself, drunk, staggering, unable 
to keep my feet. I shouted, I sang, I was at last carried away. 
Yet I had not been allowed to drink a drop of wine; but they 
could not prevent me from breathing, and the air was intoxicating. 
Fond of noise, of movement, of acting, ardent, fiery, always 
out of breath, my father, better than any, understood the scenic 
surroundings of happiness. Perhaps he thought more of the 
scenery than of the play. Ever in extremes, the intoxication of 
pleasure or the intoxication of danger was all he cared for. The 
intermediate state was intolerable. Sometimes he seemed electric; 
life so rushed through his veins that, if touched, he gave out. 
sparks. Now and then he suffered from lassitude—then he let 
himself fall into a chair, his hands damp, his head reeking, his 
eyes glassy. The next moment he was again on his feet. I heard 
later that one of his friends had dubbed him a heroic Epicurean. 
Let me add that his hands were a crucible in which money 
melted. One day that I was out shooting with him he ran short 
of wadding, and he drew from his pocket two notes of a thousand 
francs and rammed them carelessly into the barrel of his gun. 
He often said: “It costs as much to be stingy as lavish.” It was 
his favorite adage. 
The fact is that we adored each other. He thought me charm- 
ing; I thought him superb. My mother pretended that we formed 
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a society of two for mutual admiration. His port, the way he 
carried his head, his princely fashions, his habit of lifting his 
chin when he laughed, the mischievous fun that sparkled in his 
eyes, the quivering of his nostrils, the curl of his moustache, the 
gold lace of his coat, his top boots, his trinkets, his rings, his 
maddening cravats—I really did not know which to admire most. 
Perhaps I privately gave the palm to his shirts, which were each 
more plaited, more embroidered than the other. He himself 
drew the designs. He condescended to consult me on these 
profound questions. He told me once that he had conceived such 
a shirt as the world had never seen. He isdead. The world 
will never see it. 

One thing troubled me. He had mysteries in his life, of 
which I knew nothing. What was the reason of his sudden and 
frequent departures? For you will readily understand that I did 
not long believe in the saucepan. The lengthy conferences he 
held with my mother puzzled me also nota little. As soon as Ll 
came in they lowered their voices, or broke off their conversation. 
It was a settled thing that certain matters were not to be spoken 
of before me. All our guests had learned this lesson, and if any 
forgot, my mother, by a gesture or a glance, recalled them to 
order. There were, then, in my world certain questions which 
were hidden from my curiosity. Was it my capacity or my 
discretion that was doubted? I sometimes wept with rage, but 
not for long. My character was so mobile that I never found on 
my pillow in the morning the thoughts I had left thereon the 
evening before—not that I was without brains, but I had spare 
brains for change. Besides, I had an appetite for pleasure. My 
life was full of delight, and I did not care to dwell on anything 
disagreeable. I turned quickly to that which pleased me. I was 
judged unworthy of initiation into certain mysteries. Very well; 
my amour-propre could find satisfaction elsewhere. At nine 
years of age I had at my fingers’ end#the difference between a 
phaeton, a brake, and a barouche; I knew every detail of the 
rigging of a boat; I could distinguish at a glance a thorough-bred 
from a half-bred, to say nothing of my information on fine linen. 

And yet, despite my careless gaiety, I dimly felt that some 
strange web was woven around me, that some peril hovered over 
my happiness, as a hawk over a dove. One afternoon, as I was 
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playing in the garden, I heard steps behind me. I turned, and 
saw a dirty-looking man, dressed ina tattered garment, with sly 
glance, oily hair, yellow skin, whose whole appearance reminded 
me of certain Jewish courtiers whom I had formerly seen in 
Poland. This man approached me, muttered some long string of 
gibberish, of which I did not understand one single word, then 
jibed at me, and asked who I was. I declined to tell him. He 
insisted menacingly, and I bade him be off. He came towards 
me, raising his stick. I flushed red with passion, clenched my 
fists, stiffened my legs, ready to box. “He’s not afraid; good 
blood can’t be hid,” cried the vagabond. Then suddenly changinz 
face and voice: “Capital! You didn’t recognise me!” It was 
my father. I looked at him stupidly for a minute, and then burst 
into tears. It was hard to forgive him for this hateful joke, this 
cruel travesty of my ideal. He consoled me as well as he could, 
saying that he only wanted to test my courage. I tried to make 
him promise that he would not disguise himself again. “No, 
no; that won’t do,” he answered. “It is a talent that may come 
in usefully some day.” He left on the following morning, and 
during the six months of his absence my mother several times 
seemed to be in a terrible state of anxiety. 

At last he came back. It was the early autumn-of 1848. On 
seeing him again I was struck by the strange look on his face. 
‘There was a smothered fire in his glance, he breathed heavily, 
the air seemed scarcely sufficient to fill his lungs. We went out 
together, and he took such long steps that I lost my breath in 
trying to keep up with him. Now and then he looked at me 
without seeing me, and then exclaimed suddenly : “Ah, there you 
are!” What was the matter with him? I could not make out 
whether he was sad or content. Certainly he was in a fever. 

The next morning when I awoke my first question was: 
““Where is my father?” I wastold: “In his room; he has a 
visitor with him.” Two hours afterwards the‘same question met 
the same answer. He did not appear at breakfast; and, much 
puzzled, | determined to discover the secret, and lay in ambush 
at the foot of the stairs. The mysterious visitor at last came out 
and I recognised him. It wasatailor! A few days afterwards, 
as I was watering my flowers, my father put his head out of the 
window and signed to me to go upstairs to him. UplI ran, and 
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opening his door I stopped, struck with wonderment. He wore a 
fancy uniform that in my eyes was a chef-d’@uvre. A scarlet 
tunic with white facings, gorgeous with gold lace and gold 
shoulder-knots, fitted him exquisitely. On his head was a well-cut 
Polish shako, ciecorated with a falling red and white plume. He 
smiled at my surprise. “Well, Ladislas! Frankly, what do you 
think of 1.e?” My eyes answered him. When I was able to 
speak I said: “ You are splendid. There’s a disguise, now, that 
I don’t object to.” He re-adjusted his collar, and looked in turn 
at his mirror and at me. I ran to him and threw my arms 
round his legs. 

“ Where are you going to?” I asked. 

“To Warsaw.” 

“ What for?” 

“T am invited to a grand fancy ball. The Court will be 
there.” 

“Oh, take me!” 

“You can’t dance.” 

“When will you come home again ?” 

“Who knows?” 

We went out, and I accompanied him to the photographer’s, 
where he was taken in profile, in three-quarters and in full-face. 
The next day the cartes were ready, and we went together to 
fetch them. “ Decidedly,” said he, as he spread them out on the 
table, “ I’m not bad-looking.” “You are the handsomest man,” 
I said, “and mamma is the loveliest woman, in the world.” He 
whistled, and answered: “ Your mother has the beauty of angels. 
One day or other you will find out that the devil has his.” Then he 
took one of the cartes, scribbled a few words on the back, enclosed 
it in an envelope, and we dropped it into the post as we went out. 
That night he left. 

At the end of the winter, one evening about nine o’clock, my 
mother sent forme to her room. She held a letter in her hand. 
For some time she sat without speaking; her lips writhed, but 
she did not cry. I never saw her weep. “ He is dead,” she said 
at last. I saw the floor turn round with me, and in the middle 
opened a black hole in which everything disappeared. “ He died 
out hunting,” she went on; “from a fall off his horse.”. She 
added: “Think of it always, but speak of it never.” She took 
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me on her knees, and held me for a long time tightly pressed to 
her heart. She embraced me frantically, half smothering me, 
gasping in terror: “ How like him you are!” 

For many a day I pined for my father. My father out of the 
world, the world was empty. All was indifferent tome ; my life 
had lost its savor; I was as a sick man to whom all food tastes 
alike. I no longer walked, I dragged ; I no longer talked, I stam- 
mered. It seemed to me that a vast silence entombed me, and IL 
feared to break it; the sound of my voice, of my footfall, dis- 
turbed me. When I at last recovered from this dizziness, I came 
back to my senses, as it were, bit by bit. My imagination woke 
first. My principal occupation was to fancy, in all its details, 
that hunting-party at which my father died. I saw him falling 
from his horse. His attitude was full of tragic beauty. It was 
never quite to my fancy, and I retouched it continually, changing 
the position of arms and legs, the anguished expression of the 
last smile. “Ah yes,’ I murmured to myself, “he was very 
beautiful as he died, and he smiled.” I questioned myself as to 
where he was buried; what had become of the red and white 
plume? Twenty times I was on the point of asking my mother 
these questions, but her fixed and mute grief froze the words 
upon my lips. 

After this the trees once more burst into leaf, and my sorrow 
took wing. I was not twelve years old. 

(To be continued.) 





A Bull-Fight in Madrid. 
———@————— 


It is said that the Spaniards owe the habit of bull-fights to 
their Moorish invaders, who in their turn acquired the practice 
from the Greeks, the birthplace of the Tavpoxafayiwv nuepar being 
placed in Thessaly. Bull-fighting has often been temporarily 
prohibited by Pope and Emperor, but the unfortunate inclina- 
tion of the Spanish people has again and again restored the 
barbarous sport. To-day, bull-fights in Madrid are conducted 
under the auspices of the city authorities, and the profits are 
devoted to the general hospital. In 1873 I witnessed a bull- 
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fight in the Coliseo de los Toreros of the Spanish capital, a huge 
circus near the end of the Prado, walled round with a strong 
boarding about seven feet high with four or five strong gates 
easily opening, and when closed, rapidly but securely, fastening 
with strong barsof wood. Behind this enclosing woodwork is a 
space of about eight feet—usually a standing-place for the un- 
employed combatants, except when some fierce and heavy bull 
bursts in and clears them out—and then another strong wood 
erection some two feet higher than the one just mentioned. 
Then, in amphitheatre fashion, rows of boxes, reserved seats, 
and seats of various prices open to the general public. There 
were at least 10,000 persons present, of whom fully one-third 
were ladies, a large number of whom were richly dressed. 
The gentlemen occupying the boxes and best seats all wore 
either military uniform or evening dress, and nearly every 
one smoked cigar or cigarette. There was a fine orchestra, and 
to a stirring military march—immediately after the arrival of 
the Alcaide and other municipal authorities—one of the gates 
was thrown open and the foreadores or picadores came in. 
These fight on horseback, and four in number were posted in 
the ring mounted on wretched horses, which have their eyes 
bandaged so that they may not see the bull. As the horses 
usually get killed, or at any rate are so disabled by goring as 
to need killing, the city authorities buy the very poorest and 
cheapest horses they can find. The picadore is armed with a 
lance, the steel blade of which is very short, as it is not in- 
tended that the picadores should really fight or be able to do 
any serious injury to the bull. With the horsemen also came 
into the ring the foreros or chulos; these are on foot. They 
are dressed in old Spanish costume, decorated profusely with 
bright ribands. They have no weapon, but each has a long 
scarf or cloth of bright colors. The duty of these chulos is to 
irritate the bull by throwing their scarves towards it, or if any 
of the combatants be in danger to jump before the bull and 
so attract to themselves the animal’s attention. When these had 
bowed to the audience and had taken up their prescribed sta- 
tions, a sign was made by the corregidor, a loud blast of trumpets 
was sounded, a gate was suddenly opened and a small, but 
vigorous-looking Andalusian bull trotted into the arena, and 
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with head high in the air looked curiously round him. Sud- 
denly his attention was attracted by three or four of the chwlos, 
whose gaudy scarves, trailed before him on the ground, sorely 
displeased his bull-ship. A sudden charge and a sweep of the 
horns dextrously avoided by one chulo; then a fiercer charge, 
a rapid run of the chulo singled out for goring, who this time 
has no room to turn, but trusts to his heels—a slip would be 
death—and agilely climbs the wooden hoarding, only just es- 
ceaping the horn which nearly grazes the left foot as the right 
leg and body are strained on the top out of reach and the chulo 
tumbles over—caught by his brethren on the other side. Now . 
the bull has seen the horses, or has grown angry enough to 
wish to vent his force on’them. The nearest picadore couches 
his lance as the bull comes slowly to him, and—slightly wound- 
ing the bull near the shoulder—by sheer strength and tough- 
ness of lancewood saves the horse from mischief. To my 
puzzlement there is a yell of displeasure from ten thousand 
throats; it seems that there is a strict rule that the picadore 
must not push with the lance until the bull is fairly within 
reach for striking the horse with his horns, and this picadore 
‘was unanimously held to have used.fhis lance too soon. In 
the next case, the horse smelling or hearing the bull, became 
unmanageable; the bull charged more fiercely and gored the 
unfortunate horse till his bowels dragged out, and rearing and 
being struck again whilst rearing, horse and rider rolled over, 
the animal dying, with its head reared half appealing, and the 
man lying helpless, partly from the weight of iron armor with 
which his legs were protected against the risk of being gored, 
and partly from the left foot being held by the large stirrup- 
iron. The bull turned rapidly then to gore the fallen man— 
I involuntarily closed my eyes that I might not see him killed, 
and a chill sweat seemed to cover my body—but the ringing 
plaudits and vivads made me look. One chulo had thrown his 
scarf into the bull’s face when the horns were scarcely a yard 
from the fallen picadore, another chulo had daringly jumped 
right in front of the bull, and his scarf was actually entangled 
on the bull’s horns, so close was the effort. The bull’s atten- 
tion being thus—although only momentarily—diverted, four 
chulos disentangled the helpless picadore from his horse, and 
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half dragged, half carried him to the nearest gate, which was 
already slightly opened by the attendants behind that he might 
pass through. Vengefully the bull—disappointed of the rider 
—now turned on the already more than half-dead horse, and 
mercifully ended its misery by repeated goring. The bull 
now, either tired or sulky, walked slowly towards the centre 
of the circus as though inclined to shun the battle; but for him 
there was no rest. Two chulos—armed with banderillas, a sort 
of hollow dart about two feet long—now daringly got close 
enough to the bull to throw with certainty. Each dart fas- 
tened in the animal’s buttocks, and from one trailed a Spanish 
flag, from the other a tricolor. The bull was now again in 
fierce rage, and rushed so madly in pursuit of one of the 
chulos, that on this man clearing the wooden barrier the bull, 
unable to check himself, went dashing through despite the 
stoutness of the woodwork, and was at once amongst the fright- 
ened crowd of attendants. This, however, was clearly not un- 
expected ; two gates were opened back and closed the passage, 
and the bull was turned again into the arena while fresh wood, 
ready for the purpose, repaired the breach. Another chulo, 
standing in the centre of the arena, stamped on the ground to 
attract the discomfited and now very savage bull, which soon 
charged direct at him. As the bull lowered its head to toss, 
the man, the chulo, who held straight out before him a bande- 
rilla in each hand, with two simultaneous thrusts deliberately 
planted one dart firmly in each shoulder of the bull, and ap- 
parently leaped sideways over the bull’s lowered head, the 
animal, unable to turn so quickly, rushing madly on, a bunch 
of ribbons fluttering over his back and shoulders from each 
banderilla. Now a fierce blast of trumpeting and vivads from 
all parts. The matadore has entered the ring, a fine handsome 
man in quaint old rich Spanish costume, a short, well-tempered 
naked sword in his right hand, in his left the muleta, a sort 
of cane about two feet long, on which hangs a square of bright 
scarlet silk not quite the length of the cane. While the chulos 
have rushed about in apparent recklessness, the matadore, who 
needs all his breath and self-possession, moves slowly, and if 
the bull does not come in his direction it is the duty of the 
chulos to aid in forcing the animal to charge upon the mata- 
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dore, and this they effect by the skilful use of their scarves. 
Directly the bull sees the muleta with its scarlet draping, he 
charges down furiously; the matadore waits immoveable, save 
for a slightly waving motion of the left hand, which holds the 
muleta, and when it seems as if the slight-built man must go 
down before the furious and comparatively heavy bull, the 
matadore, who has calmly reckoned the speed and distance, 
steps slightly to the left. It is too late for the bull to turn 
or check his headlong charge, he must go on. The maladore’s 
right arm is lifted, his blade gleams for a moment, and the 
next it is driven down with enormous force, half its length 
being hidden in the bull, having been skilfully planted just 
behind the head at the junction of the skull with the spinal 
column. The bull’s knees waver, his forelegs bend, blood spouts 
from his nostrils, one mighty effort at a last defiant bellow, 
blood-broken, and he rolls over dead. The crowd cheers, the 
matadore takes off his handsome cap, hundreds of cigars are 
thrown into it, or at least towards it. The matadore bows his 
acknowledgments, and one scene of the fight is over. The 
trumpets sound, the orchestra plays another stirring march, a 
dozen mules gallop in with traces to which hooks are affixed, 
these are hooked into the bull, with whose body they gallop 
away. The dead horse is then dragged out in similar fashion, 
while the music is still sounding. Fresh sawdust is scattered 
over, thus hiding the blood left from horse and bull, and the 
ring is now ready, and the audience are all eager for more 
butchery. All the bull-fighters are well paid, the matadore 
getting as much as £40—a successful matadore in Spain is more 
popular than the King. There are from four to six bulls killed 
in each of these great fights. Two matadores attend; some- 
times it is the bull kills the matadore, for the slightest hesi- 
tation or slip means severe injury, if not death. The chulos 
are very ready and very devoted; but the bull is very close, 
and death is sometimes quicker than the chwlo’s scarf. The 
matadore and the chulo who plants the banderillas in the bull’s 
shoulders, these must look death very straight in the face. I 
left that bull-fight before it was over; I shall never see another. 


CHARLES BRADLAUGH. 
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Che Force of Hereditu; 
And its Influence on the Moral and Mental Progress of Mankind. 


By PROFESSOR LUDWIG BUCHNER. 
——_—_—_ 


AMONG the many great scientific discoveries of the last decade, 
there is scarcely one worthy to measure in importance and scien- 
tific scope with that of the force of heredity. It is connected with 
the deepest questions of philosophy with which the human mind 
is busied, and has already yielded the most surprising solutions of 
scientific and philosophical problems before utterly unanswerable. 
Especially has it thrown light on the question : How and in what 
manner has the human race obtained the exalted qualities and 
perfections which give it so immeasurable a superiority over the 
rest of living things ? For most probably heredity gives the only 
or the chief reason for the whole progress of the human race, in 
body as in mind ; indeed, those who believe in Evolution must 
regard this proposition as beyond all doubt. For without heredity 
each race—nay, each individual—would have had to begin at the 
beginning each time in his mental and moral development, in 
which case continued progress would be impossible, or would at 
least be restricted within the narrowest limits. Hence learned 
men who have more closely studied the facts of heredity are 
almost unanimous in their verdict as to the importance (not yet 
sufficiently recognised) of the laws of inheritance, to the working 
of which through unnumbered generations is due the rise of man 
from the condition of a wild brute-like savage to the rank ofa 
civilised human being. 

The knowledge of the law, or laws, of inheritance is in itself 
very ancient, and is shown in the breeding of domestic animals by 
the nations of antiquity and by savages, who always select for 
breeding the strongest and most beautiful animals, or those dis- 
tinguished by specially useful qualities, in the certain hope that 
the good qualities of the parents will be more or less reproduced 
in the offspring, whether those good qualities were inherited by 
the parents or not, whether they appeared fortuitously or were 
designedly implanted by training. But true light first fell on the 
facts of heredity from Darwin, and from the influence of his 
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famous theory, which has caused so vast a revolution in organic 
science. It is now well known and needs no further argument, 
that heredity plays the chief part in the four forces out of which 
Darwin builds up his theory—i.e., the struggle for existence, 
variation, inheritance of variation, and natural selection. But it 
would be an error to think that the most important facts on which 
Darwin grounded his theory of heredity were not known long 
before his time. Looked at from the point of view of scientific 
medicine, several learned men, notably in France, had, long 
before Darwin, studied and co-ordinated these facts, and had 
written large books upon them. Among these were the well- 
known work of Girou de Buzaraingues : “Traité de la Généra- 
tion” (1828), and the yet more famous “ Traité Physiologique et 
Philosophique de l’Hérédité Naturelle ” (1847), by Prosper Lukas. 
From both these works, especially from the latter, every sub- 
sequent writer, and Darwin himself, have taken many examples. 
But long before these, Georg Leroy, the famous French animal 
psychologist, whose letters on the intelligence and perfectibility 
of animals appeared in 1764, showed a remarkable grasp of the 
force and significance of the inheritance of qualities acquired 
during life, and made the weighty and fruitful remark that all 
we were accustomed to regard in animals as blindly mechanical 
was, perhaps, the simple result of long-acquired habits which 
had been transmitted from generation to generation. Buffon and 
Cuvier also shewed that it was in man’s power to create new 
races of animals by the study and utilisation of the laws of 
heredity. 

In Germany the famous physician Burdach was the first in 
this field, and devoted no less than thirty pages of his “ Physio- 
logie als Erfahrungs Wissenschaft” (1826) to the elucidation of 
the laws of heredity ; he especially turned his attention to the 
inheritance of accidental and implanted qualities of body and 
mind. He agrees with Rusch, Girou, Spurzheim and others that 
the acquired mental characteristics of men are transmitted, like 
the bodily. “In fact,” says Burdach, “ descent has more influence 
on our bodily and mental character than all our external, material, 
and psychical surroundings.” 

But in spite of all this the right conclusion was not drawn 
from these facts (with, perhaps, the exception of Leroy), nor was 
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the right application of them made as explaining the general law 
of progress. They were treated more as physiological curiosities, 
although here and there, even before Darwin, a presentiment of 
the true scope of the matter appears in occasional expressions of 
exceptional authors. Thus Nott and Gliddon, in their famous 
work on the “Types of Mankind,” had already made the preg- 
nant remark that the general historical mental development of 
nations was not, as hitherto imagined, the result of a deliberate 
pursuit of a chosen aim, nor of the peculiarity of the environ- 
ment, but depended essentially on heredity, on the transmission 
both of innate and of acquired instincts, unconscious tendencies 
or mental habits, inherited by generation from generation. Atten- 
tion to the laws and to the force of heredity was chiefly paid by 
the science of medicine, the art of healing, and this ‘for its 
practical bearing on the transmission of diseases and disease- 
tendencies from one generation to another. Long before the 
general influence of heredity was fully recognised, physicians 
were acquainted with a long list of diseases, predispositions to 
disease, innate deficiencies which were wont to be transmitted 
from parents or grand-parents to children or grand-children, and 
often to be perpetuated with great tenacity throughéut whole 
generations. These melancholy facts testify to one of the gloom- 
iest legacies of the human race, a legacy which recalls the ancient 
and horrible theory of original sin. For just as with original sin, 
there rests on certain men or families a kind of awful curse, 
which drives the doomed ones with irresistible might into dis- 
ease, pain, or misery of every sort, yea, often into premature 
death, so that each from the day of his birth, and without crime 
of his, is fore-ordained to a mostly unavoidable fate. It would 


‘carry us too far to deal with all the diseases and predispositions 


to disease which physicians have found to be transmissible by in- 
heritance ; we will name only the most striking, as consumption, 
scrofula, gout, syphilis, cancer, hemoptysis, epilepsy, hysteria, 
periodical headache, predisposition to apoplexy, to obesity or 
spareness, to chronic skin, liver, or nervous diseases, decay of 
teeth, cretinism and idiocy, dizziness, albinoism, all possible kinds 
of eye-diseases, as squinting, color-blindness, night-blindness, 
short-sightedness, etc., with congenital deformities, as hare-lip, 
elub-foot, and so on. 
Cc 
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Among transmissible physical tendencies that to long or to 
short life deserves special mention, a tendency which is so strik- 
ingly hereditable that there are families which can be pointed out 
as long or short lived, so that life-insurance companies, without 
exception, lay great stress on inquiry into this particular, and on 
the ages of the parents and relatives of any applicant. 

Physicians were also well aware of the important fact that 
there was not only bodily, but also mental heredity, and that 
mental diseases, madness, and the allied morbid tendencies to melan- 
choly or hypochondria, to suicide, to the committal of crime, to 
drink, to gambling, etc., were transmissible in the highest degree. 
Later observations have shewn that these sad predispositions to 
mental ruin manifest a more special and strongly-marked ten- 
dency ‘than do any other diseases, towards transmission from 
parents to children, and that this shews itself with truly de- 
moniacal power in many frightful fates of decayed families. 
Many pitiful observations on this head have been recorded by 
Lucas, Piorry, Esquirol, Sedgwick, Maudsley and others. Exact 
statistics collected in lunatic asylums shew that of the inmates 
half, or at. least a third, have been born of mentally-afflicted 
parents or grand-parents. One of the reports issued by the French 
Government in the year 1861 stated that of 1,000 patients of each 
sex in the hospitals, disease was inherited by 264 men and 266 
women. Of the 264 men, 128 inherited it from the father, 110 
from the mother, and 26 from both. Of the 266 women, 100 in- 
herited it from the father, 130 from the mother, and 36 from both. 
In the lunatic asylums of the Grand Duchy of Hesse, at the begin- 
ning of 1878, there were altogether 713 patients, of whom not less 
than 259 could be proved to have inherited the disease. The 
report for 1876 of the asylum at Erlang (made by Dr. Ulrich), 
states that hereditary transmission was the cause of disease in 42 
per cent. of the women and 32 per cent. of the men. Of 93 cases 
of mental alienation observed by Trélat, he places 43 to the credit 
of heredity, while Maudsley does the same with 16 persons out of 
50 observed by him. Dr. Merten, in an excellent paper on the 
transmission of disease, says that we may with certainty ascribe 
at least one-third of all cases of mental disease to heredity, and that 
lunacy is more ofteu transmitted by the mother than by the father, 
and from her most readily to the daughters, The transmission from 
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grand-parents to grand-children, missing the intermediate genera- 
tion, is also, according to him, very common. Taking the numbers 
given by Esquirol, almost half the diseases of the brain are in- 
herited, while the well-known physician, Moreau of Tours, 
maintains that nine-tenths of such diseases are due to inheritance. 

The demoniacal force of this species of heredity is well shewn 
in a case recorded by Gintrac, in which a mentally-diseased father 
brought up thoroughly sound-minded and talented sons who filled 
public offices with distinction ; but all the children of these sons 
became more or less mad on attaining twenty years of age. 
Aubanel and Thoré have recorded similar cases, There is nothing 
surprising to medical men in the inheritance of mental disease, 
since the inheritance of bodily disease has been studied, for from 
the medical standpoint all mental diseases are more or less looked 
on as brain-diseases, so that each mental inheritance implies a 
bodily inheritance, as even Ribot recognised, despite his spiri- 
tualistic leanings. Nor is the specially strong tendency of such 
brain diseases to become hereditary surprising to physicians ; for 
the brain, with its delicate structure, its rich blood supply, and 
its quick susceptibility to. impressions and morbid influences, 
must appear especially liable to receive and transmit hereditary 


disease. 
(To be continued.) 








Lou's Champion. 
By C. G. COMPTON. 





CHAPTER I. 


IT is early summer, and on the Jawn at Quarry Wood the after-. 
noon shadows are lengthening as Guy Calverley, a fair-haired 
Sandhurst cadet, and Florence Denison sit talking lazily. 

“Well, Florence,” he says, “ our chance of a four-handed game 
is nearly gone. Your father sticks to the county history, now 
Leslie’s come.” 

“They’re very tiresome,” says Florence, looking prettily in- 
dignant ; “I do wish papa had finished the history of Broadshire ; 
it would be a relief.” 

Guy stops to light ancther cigarette, and Florence walls list- 
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essly to and fro on the close grass, swinging her racquet as she 
‘moves. Her lawn-tennis costume shows off to perfection her tall 
and lithe figure ; stray sunbeams fall on her brown hair, and her 
hazel eyes veil deep-hidden fires. She speaks to Guy in a light, 
clear voice ; her manner is frank, easy, and natural ; her disposi- 
tion has made her popular, though as yet she has not tried the 
lepths of her character, for, strange as it may appear, charming 
‘Florence has not yet been in love, though she has not wanted for 
opportunities. 

In a moment or two Mr. Denison and Gerald Leslie come out 
into the garden. Mr. Denison is a kindly, rather weak-witted 
man of middle age; his hair is already partly sprinkled with 
grey, yet his face and figure are still youthful. A man of a shy 
and retiring disposition, his natural tendencies to inaction have 
deen increased by his long widowhood; for Florence lost her 
mother some fifteen years ago, and Mr. Denison gave himself up 
to the care of his three-year-old daughter, and has apparently long 
zesigned all intention of marrying again. 

Florence rules his house at Quarry Wood, and is the popular 
guardian spirit of the neighboring village, King’s Bassett. Her 
father does just as she likes; Guy Calverley is her bond-slave, 
ready to execute her slightest command, willing even to gratify 
her most outrageous whim; so that it is fortunate Florence has 
never had any wishes in conflict with the law of the land. One 
person alone does not yield to her power. This is Gerald Leslie, 
the London writer. He is a man a little under thirty, clever, not 
ill-favored, calm and observant. 

“Papa,” says Florence, “I have been expecting you for the 
last hour. Is this the way you keep a promise to your daughter ? 
xire you going to apologise, or try to prove you are right, and 
make the matter worse, just as men always do?” She looks up 
at her father with a face of sweet severity. 

Mr. Denison fondly draws his sole and deeply-loved child to 
him, kisses her fair forehead, and says gaily : 

“T’ll beg your pardon, Florry, and Mr. Leslie can justify us. 


‘ That’s what I call dividing responsibility.” 


’ 


“You have left me the unpleasant part, Mr. Denison,” says 
‘Gerald Leslie ; “I shall venture to say that we are here at th. 
.4ime I anticipated.” 
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“Ah! Mr. Leslie,” says Florence coldly, “don’t attempt to 
reconcile my expectations and your anticipations. I will dis- 
pense with the rest of your defence.” 

As she turns away, Gerald Leslie’s eyes follow her with @ 
strange, sad glance. His speech was, perhaps, too direct; but why 
did she deliberately wound him ? 

Four months had he been at Quarry Wood, and to-day 
Florence and he were as much strangers as on the day they first 
met. Was it that his studious life had made him ignorant how 
to please women ? 

“ Perhaps,” he thought seriously, “I am an unattractive fellow, 
and not half attentive enough to ladies; and so my appearance 
doesn’t excuse my manners, or my manners atone for my appear-- 
ance,” which picture of social poverty makes him smile medita- 
tively. 

Yet Gerald Leslie is no round-shouldered devourer of books, 
nor is his manner brusque or discourteous. 

He is not yet thirty years old ; he is tall, spare, and muscular. 
Certainly he is not a “curled darling” or a “beauty man,” but still 
the expression of his refined and intelligent face, and the gravely- 
humorous glance of his dark grey eyes, are rare., and to some 
indeed more dear than mere regularity of outline. His life has 
been one of toil and struggle, in the course of which he has 
acquired varied knowledge and wide views. In journalistic and 
literary circles Gerald Leslie is much esteemed, and many people 
look forward to his future fame. A difference on a political 
question with his editor made him resign the assistant-editorship 
of a London daily. Just then he met Mr. Denison, who was 
delighted to secure the assistance of such a competent colleague. 

While Gerald and Florence were talking, Guy and Mr. Denisom 
were fixing the net for lawn-tennis. 

“We have drawn for partners, Florry,” cries young Guy, “and 
you and Mr. Leslie are partners again—partners for life, I think.” 

Florence Denison blushes quickly, and Leslie, more cautious 
now, says confidently : 

“ Recollect, Mr. Calverley, that we are three sets to the good. 
You must pull up soon if you’re going to win.” 

“All right, Leslie,” replies the impetuous youth. “We're 
going to lick you intv fits; so look out.” 
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And so the contest begins, Calverley returning half-volleys 
“red hot,” as he says, and Leslie taking them carefully. 

It is game and game when they are interrupted by a footman, 
who brings a card to Mr. Denison. 

“Captain Chauncy Goodrich, late 35th Dragoon Guards,” he 
reads aloud. “I don’t know him. What does he want, James ?” 

“Gentleman wants to sketch the wood from the house, sir,” 
says the footman. 

“Really, my dear,” says her father, looking at Florence, “I 
don’t think we can, you know; what do you think? We shall 
be surrounded by artists at this rate!” 

“Perhaps, papa, you would decide better if you saw the gen- 
tleman,” suggests Florence. 

“ Ask Captain Goodrich to see me here,” says Mr. Denison to 
the footman, who departs at once. 

In a few moments he returns conducting the stranger. 

A tall man this, with a careless, easy, and self-possessed man-. 
ner. He is dressed in well-cut garments, very light in color. As 
he advances he gives a keen glance from his cold blue eyes at the 
group on the lawn, and strokes his yellow moustache slowly. 

“Mr. Denison, my name’s Goodrich, Chauncey Goodrich,” he 
begins fluently, “formerly an officer in the 35th D.G.’s, as we call 
them. I have left the old corps some time for ‘private reasons 
which I shall not trouble you with. I am at present a profes- 
sional artist partly, not altogether ; but as I have some talent that 
way, I like to keep it up, you see.” 

“Very proper, I’m sure,” assents Mr. Denison. 

“T had heard of the view of Quarry Wood and ventured to 
trouble you, sir, and,” he added, “ your daughter, Miss Denison.” 
So saying he lifted his hat to Florence. 

“Well, you see, Captain Goodrich,” said Mr. Denison, “ we're 
always ready to help artists as far as we can, only you see your 
application is a novel one.” 

“Quite so, sir, quite so ;” assented the Captain. “If I am 
likely to disturb your privacy I'll retire at once.” 

“ How long would it take you to make your sketch ?” asked 
Florence. 

“Ah! Miss Denison,” replied the smiling officer, “that’s a 
very sensible question, and one which, from what I heard of you, 
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{ expected. Frankly, it would take me two mornings to do what 
I want; of course I can finish the picture in my studio. I'll 
leave my case in your hands, and promise to be satisfied with 
your decision.” 

Despite the fact that Captain Chauncy Goodrich had given up 
the tone of a suppliant for that of an equal, Florence felt inclined 
to indulge him. Perhaps this indulgence was due to his having 
left his cause in her keeping ; perhaps it was due to a woman’s 
natural love of attention and submission. Aié all events she said: 
“‘T think, papa, we might allow the little courtesy Captain Good- 
rich asks.” 

“Certainly, my dear, by all means,” responded her indulgent 
father. “Come at your convenience, Captain Goodrich ; my ser- 
vants will be instructed to admit you, and I hope you'll make a 
good picture of the old forest.” 

“A thousand thanks, sir!” exclaimed the soldier-artist, effu- 
sively. “To you, Miss Denison, I owe more than I dare express. 
Believe me I am grateful.” And he lifted his hat, bowing low. 

“One thing more ;” he resumed. “ You'll think me very per- 
sistent. May I send my canvas and easel innow? The fact is 
there are only two fellows about here whom I can trust to handle 
them, and they won’t be free in the morning. I’m awfully 
ashamed to give so much trouble.” 

“You are free to make your own arrangements,” replied Mr. 
Denison. 

“But, papa,” exclaimed Florence, “ won’t they be spoilt if it 
rains ?” 

“You are very good to consider my traps at all, Miss Denison,” 
said the self-depreciatory Captain, “and I am much indebted to 
you. Luckily I have a case which will protect my professional 
instruments.” And with another bow he left to look after his 
property. 

Lawn-tennis was out of the question now, as it was scarcely 
half-an-hour to dinner. Guy Calverley resisted Mr. Denison’s 
invitations and went off to dine with his mother, his aunt, and 
two sisters, all of whom adored the head of the family, as they 
called the young cadet. Miss Denison proceeded to dress for 
dinner, an example followed later by her father and Gerald Leslie. 

After dinner they were startled by seeing two men carrying 
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some heavy object towards the wood; but when they saw a tall 
man in a light suit following the bearers they recognised the 
artist. 

“Doesn’t he seem interested and earnest,” exclaimed Florence. 
“T like to see men vigorous and active.” 

Was this a side reference to Leslie’s habit of steady regular 
labor ? 

“A gentleman-like man, Captain Goodrich,” remarked her 
father. 

“You always laugh at girls for liking soldiers, papa,” said 
Florence; “even you cannot deny that they are very pleasant 
company.” 

“T don’t deny it, my love. Only once I ventured ‘to say that 
girls might have too much military society. What do you say, 
Leslie ?” 

“Couldn’t that be said of any class ?” asked Gerald, with his 
habitual smile of quiet amusement. 

“Mr. Leslie,” said Florence pointedly, “you know something 
of language : I wish you would tell me where impartiality ends 
and indifference begins.” 

“Never mind Florence, Leslie,” said Mr. Denison. “By 
George,” he added, ‘‘those fellows mustn’t put that case in reach 
of Conrad, or Captain Goodrich won’t be able to get it without. 
help. I'll go and see that they put it elsewhere—will you come, 
Flo. ?” and the father and daughter stepped out into the deepening 
twilight. 

Captain Chauncy Goodrich was profuse in thanks for Mr. 
Denison’s warning not to have the case placed within the range 
of the mastiff Conrad; and when the arrangements were com- 
pleted, he accepted, after a show of reluctance, an invitation to 
smoke a cigar within doors. 

After patiently hearing Mr. Denison’s account of his literary 
undertaking, Goodrich asked : 

“ Excuse me, Miss Denison, but is that piano modern ?” 

The instrument was one which always stood in the library and 
smoking-room, and was antique in form and decorations. 

“Tt is not modern, Captain Goodrich,” she replied ; “and yet. 
it’s scarcely old-fashioned. It was my mother’s. How old do 
you think it is, papa ?” 
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“ Really, Florry, I couldn’t say—thirty or forty years, perhaps.” 

“Some of those pianos have a softness and a richness of tone 
we seldom get in ours now-a-days,” said the captain. “ Would 
you play something, Miss Denison, if I may venture to ask a favor 
of you ?” 

Florence did not answer directly, for she thought that the 
stranger’s request was one which an acquaintance of a few hours’ 
standing did not justify. Yet the artist’s manner was so respectful, 
his glance so anxious, and the implied compliment not unwelcome, 
that she rose, and walking towards the piano, said : 

“What sort of music do you prefer ?” 

“ You'll think me rather sentimental, I suppose,” said Goodrich, 
“if I say I like the pathetic style. Something suggesting regret 
and raising our thoughts from earth. Like Chopin’s ‘ Reveries,’ 
for instance.” 

Florence began playing one of those dreamy, saddening yet 
pleasurable compositions by Chopin. Under her sympathetic touch 
the music rose from the piano, and seemed to float an invisible 
yet potent vapor through the room, and into the very hearts of 
the hearers. As the melody advanced Florence forgot her 
auditors, and gave herself up to the mystic influence of the 
music. As the piece closed in passages that thrilled with feeling, 
her eyes filled with tears and she broke off abruptly. Quickly 
she brushed the tears from her eyes, and, turning, saw Captain 
Goodrich at her side. 

“Miss Denison,” he said, earnestly, “let me thank you, not 
formally, but as one who has just felt a pleasure he had never 
hoped to know again. You have the poet’s heart and the poet’s 
touch, and my heart bows to your power.” 

Once did he look into her eyes, then bowed and left her. 

The next moment Florence withdrew noiselessly, and sped 
swiftly to her room, where she stayed the rest of the evening. 
She did not ring for any light, but drawing aside the curtain, let 
the clear moonlight send its shafts into the room. As she gazed 
into the pale heavens she felt she had reached a crisis in her life. 

A thousand times she wished that Captain Goodrich had not 
seen her tears, and as often remembered his kindly sympathy. 
Try as she would she could not help thinking of this man, cheer- 
ful, soldierly, and yet impressible. 
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Florence had not yet been in love, was not yet in love, only 
hovering on the brink of the tempting, delicious, deceptive waters. 

In the smoking-room the three gentlemen were talking of 
books. 

“One of my ancestors,” Mr. Denison was saying, “collected 
missals and black-letter books. One day he came across a heap of 
old books and manuscripts which had come into our hands when 
the abbey, three miles distant, was destroyed. This is now the 
body of the Denison library, as book-collectors call it ; for myself 
I don’t care about that style of thing, but the room in the north 
Wing is worth seeing; you should look over it, Captain Goodrich.” 

“ Delighted, I’m sure,” replied the amenable visitor. “ That 
lucky ‘find’ of your book-collecting"ancestor reminds me of those 
stories about books being found with bindings made of wills and 
deeds of different sorts. Wasn’t there some legend of a young 
fellow succeeding to a large property through accidentally looking 
at the binding of a volume on a book-stall ?” 

“Leslie can tell you more of that than I;” replied Mr. Denison. 

“Ts there any foundation for the popular belief?” asked 
Goodrich. 

“Some, but very little. Wills and deeds have been used as 
bindings, and at once lost their value because they usually were 
so mutilated as to be worthless as legal documents. Still people 
have made money out of old bindings,” replied Gerald. “ And 
besides—” but he stopped suddenly. 

“ Besides what ?” asked Goodrich, rather sharply. 

“ Only that it’s not likely to occur again,” said Gerald quietly. 

The gentlemen continued talking a little while till Captain 
Goodrich declared that he had stayed an unconscionable time, 
and with many expressions of gratitude took his leave. 

(To be continued.) 








Copernicus. 
—_——>——— 
WE read from time to time of an “epoch-making” book. To no 
book written by man can such title be more fairly given than to the 
great work of Copernicus, “ De Revolutionibus Orbium Celestium,” 
in which he destroyed the Ptolemaic system, and reduced the 
world from the centre of the universe to a planet circling round 
the sun, 
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Nicolaus Copernicus was born at Thorn, in Prussia, on January 
19th, 1472. The rank in life of his parents is a matter of dispute, 
some averring that they were wealthy and of high birth, others 
that they were serfs. As he was taught Latin and Greek at home, 
and was sent to Cracow to study philosophy and medicine, it 
seems probable that his family were not of the peasant class. At 
Cracow University he took the degree of doctor of medicine; but 
as his bent was strongly mathematical, he determined to travel to 
Italy to study mathematics and astronomy, and to see Regio- 
montanus, the most famous astronomer of the time. In order 
that he might be able to bring back a faithful record of all he 
saw, he determined to learn drawing and painting before he 
started on his journey; and having attained considerable skill, as 
he proved by drawing a very good likeness of himself as reflected 
in a mirror, he started for Italy, at the age of twenty-three. For 
awhile he studied at Bologna, and then made his way to Rome, 
where he met Regiomontanus, and for some time held a chair in 
mathematics. Some years afterwards he returned to Prussia, and 
a canonry at Frauenburg being obtained for him by the influence 
of his uncle, the Bishop of Warmia, he took up his abode in that 
town. 

Copernicus now devoted himself to the study of astronomy, and 
for the next twenty years he studied, observed, compared patiently 
and incessantly. The result of this twenty years of labor was “the 
Copernican system,” unfolded by him in the six books of his 
famous work completed about A.D. 1530. The book, however, 
did not then see the light, for Copernicus feared the inevitable 
storm of persecution which its publication would cause to break 
around his head. He himself writes: “I have long doubted 
with myself whether I should venture my commentaries upon 
the motion of the earth abroad; whether it would not be better 
to imitate the Pythagoreans in this respect also, who were wont 
to communicate the mysteries of their philosophy, not to the 
public, but to their friends and relations only. .... The novelty 
of my opinion has almost brought me to drop all thoughts of 
publishing the book; which, indeed, has now lain in my escritoire, 
not nine years only, which is the term Horace prescribes, but 


almost four times nine years.” 


At last his friends persuaded him to incur the risk of publi- 
cation; and dedicating his book to Pope Paul III., he sent it to 
Nuremburg to be printed. The first copy was sent to him by his 
friend Rheticus, but just before it reached the great master’s 
hands he was struck down by a violent attack of dysentery, 
followed by a stroke of paralysis. As he lay dying the messenger 
of Rheticus arrived, and placed the book before his dimming eyes. 
He touched it feebly, seemed to realise what it was, smiled gently, 
and fell back dead (May 24th, 1543). 

Copernicus left a hypothesis, not a demonstration. For the 
demonstration the telescope was needed, and for some years *he 
mighty theory awaited experimental proof. But how sound and 
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accurate was the reasoning of the great astronomer may be seen 
by a remark made in answer to an objection raised by a friend, 
that if his theory were true, Venus would show phases like the 
moon. “ Posterity,” said Copernicus, “will probably discover 
that it does.” Galileo’s telescope brought the proof that trans- 
formed the hypothesis into a certainty, and the book of Coper- 
nicus and the person of Galileo fell together under the ban of 
the Roman Church, which tried to stop the earth witha curse, and 
to roll the sun through space by an anathema. 





On the Way to Enupt. 


—— 
! 
TEN DAYS IN AND ABOUT GIBRALTAR. 


I HAD overslept myself, and it was the row made by the anchor 
going down that awoke me. Putting on my Ulster, I went out, 
and there, sure enough, towering high up on our starboard side, 
quite grey and ghost-like in the early morning light, was the 
grand old rock. Three years had come and gone since my last 
visit, but still no change was visible. The same dried-up, hard, 
rocky appearance; the same purple hills all round the bay, and 
away across the Straits the mountains round Ceuta looked as if 
yesterday and to-day were all alike to them. Men who crowded 
round over the noisy boat were the same, and some hastened to 
assure me they remembered me quite well, and that their boat 
was the one I had used last time, and, in fact, the only safe one 
to go ashore in. “How much?” “One dollar,” meaning, of 
course, that half that sum would be accepted gladly. Well, my 
portmanteau and bag are fished out, and they and myself are 
at the Ragged Staff Battery long before the passengers on board 
the “Shannon” are up or at breakfast. Most of them are for 
Bombay, so our arrival at Gibraltar does not disturb them greatly. 
We had had a rough time in the Bay. Our jolly-boat and some 
water-casks had taken unto themselves wings and gone by the 
board ; the ladies had been absent from dinner for two days, 
and a good few male creatures did not appear specially happy ; 
so the calm of the night previous to our arrival was gratefully 
taken advantage of, and many slept the sleep of the just until 
awakened by the dressing-bell. My own experience on board 
ship is a feeling of happiness at being free from all worry, save 
that of an intense longing for something to eat. Sea sickness is 
a dim and uncertain fable to me, only believed in from hearsay 
evidence ; so that I parted with my good friends on board the 
P. and O. steamer “Shannon” with sincere regret and in robust 
health. 

We are being driven to the old hotel, “King’s Arms,” once 
the best in Gibraltar, now only one of the best, and at once order 
breakfast. While enjoying that we take up the thread of home 
news, interrupted for five days, and then stroll out. To us the 
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rock “scorpions” (as the natives are irreverently called) are kind, 
and we are at once introduced by some of them to the Gibraltar 
clubs ; among them to a Spanish club, “ El Progresso.” We doall 
the lions straight away. Through the galleries into St. George’s 
Hall, up to the Signal Station and O’Haras Tower, down the old 
wall left us by the Moors, coming down which we catch a glimpse 
of the far-famed monkeys. St. Michael’s Cave next day, and so 
on. But it would not interest my readers to tell of these. 
Guide books innumerable, and previous travellers have repeated 
them all, until they are familiar as household words. We are 
back at the hotel for dinner, and looking out into the main street 
with all its variety of dress and nationality—English officers on 
showy horses, civilians in light summer clothes (it is the end of 
October), Spanish gendarmes, muleteers, and country people in 
gay colors and trappings ; Jews in all sorts of clothes, reminding 
one of Petticoat Lane and the Levant simultaneously; Spanish, 
Italian, and Greek sailors; swarthy, bare-legged Moors from 
Tangiers and Ceuta, with a good sprinkling of negroes. But, 
hark! there’s aband coming! It is the old familiar Dead March 
in “Saul,” and as it approaches every head is uncovered. Slowly 
the familiar procession files past. First, the firing party with 
arms reversed, then the gun-carriage followed by a priest. “Who 
isit?” “Only acorporal in the —th Regiment. The ‘Tamar’ 
is in to-day, homeward bound. This poor fellow was wounded 
in Egypt, and died as she entered the bay! Do you intend going 
to see ‘Old Soldiers’ to-night? The Garrison Club is very good 
at theatricals.” We turn away in disgust. Is life so cheap that 
this is all that the Gibraltar people think of it? Our informant 
explains: “Every day for weeks past we have seen funeral 
after funeral, until we take them as matters of course; they are 
soldiers, and death is one of the risks for which they are paid.” 
Well, we drop the subject, and take a ticket for the performance 
in the evening. The Theatre Royal is a pretty little house, and 
to-night it is crowded from floor to ceiling. Quite refreshing to 
us to see so many sweet English faces, after five days of olive- 
complexioned and black-haired Spanish women. Of course the 
red coat predominates. Up in the gallery nothing else appears, 
save here and there a dark blue artillery jacket. The perform- 
ance was capital. All—both men and ladies—were amateurs, 
but some of them were quite up to the professional standard. 
Byron’s hits were well received, even those at the expense of 
our army. Lord Napier was there, and was honored with the 
Anthem and a general rise on entering. He has wisely insisted 
on some improvements in the means of exit; and this season we 
may sit without fear of being roasted like rabbits in a warren 
if a fire should break out. We leave about 11.15 p.m., and stroll 
home rather slowly, for it only wants five minutes to twelve 
when we consult our watches, and then a rush at full speed down 
the lane. Hurrah, we’ve won! We are past the last sentinel 
between us and the hotel, and still it wants two minutes to mid- 
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night. Had the witching hour gone, he (the sentinel) would 
have stopped us and run us into the guard house, where we 
should have remained all night. Grand institution, being under 
martial law. 


It’s Sunday at last, thank goodness. So we obtain horses and 
make for Linea, in the Spanish lines. Capital road to the limit of 
our lines ; but once on neutral or Spanish ground, oh, it is sweet! 
Holes, rocks, dust, and sand. Our steeds know it well, though, and 
pick their way wonderfully. It is early yet, and we pass droves 
of goats making their way for Gibraltar. I wax enthusiastic. 
“No deception, there,” Isay : “no chalk and water in the cans. 
The goats stop at each door, they are milked into your own jug.” 
“Just so,” comes the reply ; “ but the simple farmer takes good 
care that they eat lots of salt. Salt produces thirst, water is freely 
drunk, and the usually rich goat’s milk is really well diluted by 
this process.” After that I ride on in silence. Really these 
sweet Spanish children of nature could teach us at home a thing 
ortwo. Through the Spanish lines we go, and as we have no 
luggage we are not searched. 

Linea is now a growing town, most of the people live on the 
fragments they gather, and the work they do in Gibraltar (smug- 
gling principally). The strong fortifications which existed here 
have never been rereared since 1810, when they were destroyed 
by English engineers, at the request of the Spaniards, to avoid 
their occupation by the French. Pushing on at a hard trot, to 
escape the dogs and children (the latter yelling “ Penny, penny,” 
at the top of their voices), we turn to the left and come out on the 
open beach. The sun is just waxing hot, and the deep blue of 
the waters of the grand bay is very refreshing to our eyes after 
the hot, dusty, burnt-up road and country. Reining up, after a 
gallop of a mile on the hard sand, we look back. The rock looks 
like an island rising up on the left. We can just make out the 
gallery port-holes and St. George’s Hall, looking like swallows” 
nest holes in the distance. In front of us the fishermen are 
hauling in their nets; and away in the offing three large steamers 
are coming in—two from the East, one from the West. On our 
right is Algeciras, and the nose of the hills running out to Tarifa 
(the most southerly point of Europe). Behind we are shut in by 
the low sandhills, above which the lofty peaks of the Sierra 
Nevada rise high into the clear sky. Taken all round it was a 
charming scene, and, in order to admire it fully, we stopped at 
the first “fonda,” and looked at it through a glass of “blanco 
seco.” San Roque next, after a stiff uphill ride. This town (as 
well as Algeciras) is occupied by “the inhabitants of Gibraltar 
residing at San Roque.” This is the Spanish way of intimating 
that some day they will recover Gibraltar. This and their 
official documents refer to Gibraltar as “ temporarily in posses- 
sion of the English”! A brisk trot past vineyards and gardens, 
along a bad road, brings us to a ford on the Guadaranque River, 
and over we go. Just at this point the piles are being driven 
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into the bed of the river, preparatory for the bridge on the new 
railway from Algeciras to Jerez, which is to be finished next 
year (or the year after?). Keeping by the river side, we next 
ford a muddy stream running into it—our horses just pulling 
through the sticky slime; at one time we fully expected a mud 
bath, but fortunately escaped. We are nearing the bay once 
more, so cross the Guadaranque for the second time: this time 
in a ferry boat, and halt at a fonda for refreshments for man and 
beast. Then we make for the shore. Dismounting for a moment, 
my friend’s horse takes advantage of his liberty to trot off home! 
Up and after him is the word; but, as he hears me coming, he 
redoubles his speed. Fortunately, I see a short cut behind a 
sandhill, and manage to head him, and, after a two-mile chase, 
I have him and make tracks. We come back quickly enough 
along the hard sand; but as gun-fire is gone (5.30 p.m.), and we 
are shut out of Gibraltar for the night, we stay at the Victoria 
Hotel, Linea. The usual Spanish scenes are witnessed—guitar 
playing, singing and dancing—then to bed. 7.30 a.m. on Monday 
found us at the Bayside Barrier, and as we rode up we were just 
in time to see a great ugly white mass enter thc bay. It was the 
far-famed “ Dandolo,” Italian turret ship, with four 100-ton guns. 
She’s no beauty. A. SINCLAIR. 





Peeps throuah a Microscope. 


a 


Tr is startling to think how the universe has increased in size 
for us during the last 200 years. When Galileo roamed, a boy, 
through Florentine streets, his “large eyes full of speculation” 
gazed questioning at sky and earth, at stars that were mere far-off 
lamps hanging from the firmament, at the surface of land and 
water. He dreamed not of the realms of space, world-peopled, 
rolling around him, of the realms of minutest beauty in the air 
he breathed, in the earth he trod on, in the water that sparkled 
before his eyes. When Galileo died, his telescope had swept 
the boundary of the visible out of sight backwards into space, 
his microscope had lifted the veil that hid from man daintiness 
of beauty more exquisite than fancy had ever given to fay or 
elf. The old man dying, blind from long work or from Inqui- 
sition torture—darkness hangs over the cause of this pathetic 
-blindness of the star-gazer—left to the world new eyes where- 
with to see. 

This “world of the minute” made visible to us by the micro- 
scope is one of the most fascinating foreign countries into which 
at is possible to travel. And it has this great advantage over 
more commonplace lands, that you can journey all over it with 
very little expense, and without moving away from your favorite 
chair in your study. Besides, if you meet any very pleasant 
acquaintances among the natives of the land, you need not part 
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with them, but can just put them by in a box, and renew your 
conversation with them whenever you please. Every study corner 
should have a microscope set on a steady table—a small deal table 
with thick legs is the best—in a good light. The first cost would 
be amply repaid by the good temper, bright interest, pure recrea- 
tion that would flow perennially from that corner, and many a 
healthy walk would be taken to find “specimens” for evening 
work. 

Let me introduce to you, readers mine, some of the curious 
folk who live in this foreign land. And, as some of the wiser 
will try to see for themselves, instead of through my eyes, I wilh 
let you into the secret of how to find your way there for your- 
selves. 

The first thing we will peep at may be found in water. Puta 
few flowers in a glass of water, and leave them there till the water 
is discolored—discolored sounds better, more scientific, than dirty; 
take a clean slip of glass (a “slide”), and put on ita drop of the 
greenish water ; take a “cover-glass”” in your left hand, a needle 
in your right ; rest the edge of the cover-glass against the edge of 
the drop and support the free side on the needle, and then let the 
cover-glass gently down, so that you get the water spread out 
evenly, and no air-bubbles in it. Now place the slide on the 
stage of the microscope and take a peep. 





(After Haeckel.) 


The first inhabitant to which I introduce you often passes so 
swiftly across the field of the microscope that, as you realise his 
presence, he has disappeared. A will-o’-the-wisp of a thing, most 
aggravating to the novice, who sees a whirlwind, with a darkish 





1 Those who want the apparatus for microscopical study cannot do better than 
go to Mr. Collins, of Great Portland Street, whose advertisement will be found at 
the commencement of this number. Those, too, who wish to obtain living specimens 
for examination will find Mr. Thomas Bolton (see advt.) a most trustworthy caterer. 
His weekly tubes have been a source of pleasure and instruction to myself for _ 
months past. 
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space in the middle, shoot across and vanish. If we look for a 
little clump of vegetable matter, however, we shall probably find 
some of our friends busy there, moving in and out, round and 
round it, and so we can get a better view of them. If still they 
are too active, we can put a drop of tincture of iodine on one side 
of the cover-glass, and a little bit of blotting-paper on the other 
side, so as to draw the iodine under the glass, and as the brown 
fluid touches our lively friends all movement will cease, and you 
will see something like Fig. 1. 

This granular fringed object is one of the living things that 
hover on the limits of the animal and vegetable worlds, and isa 
member of a very large class, the INFUSORIA, so named because 
they are found in infusions of vegetable matter. The animal 
consists of a single cell, a wall enclosing semi-fluid contents. The 
wall, or ectosarc, is a thin delicate cuticle, and from this grows out 
the fringe of hairs, or cilia, to the continual motion of which is due 
the whirlwind noted above. The cilia sweep the animal along, 
and they also make currents which catch up all the little particles 


of matter suspended in the water round them, and drive these up . 


towards the mouth, a. The semi-fluid contents are the endosarc, 
finely granular protoplasm, and in this at d is the nucleus, or 
endoplast, of more aggregated protoplasm, within which again is 
asmall nucleus, the nucleolus or endoplastule. As the food is 
driven into the mouth and passes down the gullet it gets rolled 
into little balls, c, and these, each one surrounded by water, are 





Fie. 2. 
(After Stein.) 


in turn suddenly pushed into the endosarc, and travel slowly 
through it along a definite path, the innutritive part being 
finally ejected through the cuticle. At 5 is a remarkably interest- 
ing organ, the contractile vesicle, a structure probably respira- 
tory in function, and allied to the complex water-vascular system 
of higher animals. As we watch this open space we see it 
suddenly contract and disappear, and then it again slowly opens, 
and again suddenly contracts, this rhythmical movement being 
constant. At its full expansion only the cuticle intervenes 
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between it and the water, and as it contracts delicate radiating 
canals are seen to go off from it and to be charged with liquid. 
Thus the contractile vesicle acts like a water-lung, the water, 
carrying oxygen in solution, passing in.through the cuticle and 
filling the cavity, and being driven by contraction into canals 
which distribute it all over the body. 

Reproduction is generally by fission—.e., by a splitting of the 
body into two. (Fig. 2.) 

The endoplast, 5, lengthens considerably along the longi- 
tudinal axis of the body, and becomes constricted about the 
middle. The cell wall follows the constriction, and thus two 
cells are formed which separate, each cell developing the necessary 
internal structures, as c, the endoplastule. Often two contractile 
vesicles are present, a, and then one goes with each half. Con- 
jugation—i.e., the union of two similar cells—also sometimes 
takes place, the nucleus and nucleolus undergoing remarkable 
changes, which differ considerably in the sub-divisions of the 


Ciliata, the group of the Infusoria to which these ciliated forms 


belong. 





Fie. 3. 
(After Stein.) 


I must not leave these ciliated Infusoria, however, without 
a word on the graceful “bell-shaped animalcule,” the Vorticella, 
which very much resembles one of those just described set on the 
end of a stalk. As you are watching a little bit of vegetable 
matter in the water a dainty bell-shaped form glides slowly out, 
waves backwards and forwards, and as you gaze the stalk 
contracts swiftly, and it has gone. (Fig. 3.) 

On this beautiful Infusorium there are no cilia, save round 
the mouth, where they are ever in movement driving in food. 
The rest of the body is a cuticle bearing no hairs. The nucleus 
(Fig. A) is here horseshoe-shaped instead of oval, and there is no 
nucleolus, but the contractile vesicle is visible at d. The slichtly 
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thickened edge bearing cilia, is the peristome (round the mouth), 
and atc is the vestibulum, leading into the gullet. These parts 
may be easily seen by watching quietly until the stalk is 
straightened out, and then a very slight tap on the glass will 
startle the Vorticella, the stem contracts spirally, and draws the 
bell out of sight. Reproduction is by fission, or by gemmation, 
the budding off of small germs which develop into Vorticellez. 

Fig. B represents a Vorticella encysted. Under these circum- 
stances, the peristome is closed, and the cilia disappear. The 
creature then secretes a structureless cyst, 0, a transparent eovering 
which surrounds its body. In this condition it remains perfectly 
quiescent, but after a while comes out of its house again and 
plays all its old pranks. ANNIE BESANT. 

(To be continued.) 





A Hindu Port to Alired Tennyson. 
——_—@—___ 


‘Something seal’d 
The lips of that Evangelist.” 


1. 
‘** Wuere wert thou, brother, those four days P 
There lives no record of reply,” 
So you suggest a pious lie 
To lay the demon-doubt you raise. 
2. 
And where was conscience, Tennyson? 
Was it not ‘‘ something seal’d,” forsooth, 
When you so palter’d with the truth 
You felt, but dared not dwell upon ? 
3. 
One falsehood rarely stands alone : 
One miracle requires another : 
And, to Invention’s harlot-mother 
No conscience and no law are known. 
4. 
But you, to aid imposture’s cause ! 
You, who forbad us ‘hide the ray 
From those not blind, who wait for day.”’ 
Those words are your damnation clause. 
5. 
Blind leaders of the blind may gain 
More for their kind than such as you. 
Sweetness and light, the good, the truo, 
Our Great Heart guides alone attain. 
6. 
To you ten talents were assigned, 
Fortune, and fame, and high estate : 
No plea of want can palliate 
Your prostitution of your mind. 
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Why have you “ seal’d,” ev’n from its birth, 
The message you were born to bear, 
While Ramoth Gileads filled the air, 

And Ahab’s prophets throng’d the earth ? 


8. 
From some poor Mormon dupe or knave, 
The ‘* something seal’d ” had aptly come, 
With news that Lazarus was dumb, 
Dumb from his cradle to his grave. 


9. 
The spiritist might fitly tell 
Of ‘‘ facts” like these reveal’d in raps, 
And how the medium’s tink’ring taps 
Botch’d up the blund’ring miracle. 


10. 
But you, who felt in heart and brain 
That, strange as were a dead man’s rising, 
Such reticence were more surprising— 
Why soil your soul with such a stain ? 


11. 
Surprising! Why the tale of fame 
In every language had been heard : 
And Lazarus, a household word, 
Had been earth’s most familiar name. 


12. 
The story of that ‘‘ charnel cave ” 
Had burnt itself on many a leaf 
Of history—startled from her grief, 
Beside her Livy’s new-made grave. 
13. 

The world sought knowledge: ‘‘ What befals 
When earth to earth returns again?” 
Had thunder’d in the ears of men 

From Siva’s caves to Caxsar’s halls. 

14. 

An all-believing poet may 
Be pardon’d for blind faith devout: 
But you proclaimed the faith of doubt, 

And broke from superstitious sway. 

15. 

Its “‘ little systems had their day ;”’ 

And, knowing they should cease to be, 
You yet emend mendacity 
With “ broken lights”’ that lead astray. 


16. 


Such ignis fatui, you well know, 
Keeps back ‘‘ the Christ that is to be,” 
And sinning against light we see, 

Is the worst sin of his worst foe. 
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17. 


** Development arrested,’’ seems 
A laureate’s fate—or, was it cowed, 
That you no longer think aloud 

On In Memoriam’s burning themes ? 


18. 


One half your lifetime in eclipse 

Which dooms its riper fruit to die! 

What thoughts, what truth suppressed! And why? 
That damning ‘‘ something seal’d” your lips. 


19. 


You know the punishment condign 
For treason to one talent here : 
And do you doubt a future sphere 

That you so bravely bury nine? 


20. 


Yes, you were as the serpent wise, 
If harmless, free from harm or scar : 
And is not worldly-wisdom’s star 
Better than any in the skies ? 


21. 


Yes, those “‘ who fling whate’er they feel— 
Not fearing—into words,” are few, 
And unsuccessful; unlike you, 

That in the house of Rimmon kneel. 


22. 


Yes, ‘‘ ring the truer minstrel in, 
Ring out the false, ring in the true :” 
Ring out the whole time-serving crew, 
And their inexpiable sin. 
CuunpER Lasvt. 





‘* ToLANTHE.”—At the Savoy Theatre the new comic opera, ‘‘ Iolanthe,” 
by Messrs. Gilbert and Sullivan, will not be so general a favorite as its 
ee. ** Patience.” It hits too hard at the House of Lords, and 

nglishmen are said ‘‘to dearly love a lord.” However that may be, we 
have no doubt the readers of Our Corner will pronounce enthusiastically 
in its favor. Mr. Sullivan’s charming melodies and fin¢ orchestration are 
too well known to need comment, although the numbers are not equal. 
The piece is admirably put on the stage—the costumes of the fairies and 
the robes of the peers form a gorgeous ensemble. Mr. Grossmith outdoes 
himself as the Lord Chancellor, and Mr. R. Temple, as Strephon, sings the 
music allotted to him with much effect, especially the song commencing 
“Fold your flapping wings, 
Soaring Legislature ! 
Stoop to little things— 
Stoop to Human Nature.” 
Miss Alice Barnett is a stately and majestic fairy queen, while Misses Jessie 
Bond and Leonora Braham look, sing and act very prettily as Lolanthe 
nd Phyllis respectively. 
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As the mace is placed by the artist on the table, the Speaker 
should be in the Chair, and the utterances must be parliamentary, 
even with summary cléture for me if I become tedious or repeat 
myself. 

ABROAD there is nowhere peace, everywhere it is the political 
lull presaging the storm. Huge armies ready to fight ; eager for 
an excuse to fight some one. In Russia, Nihilism extends its in- 
fluence amongst the aristocracy ; no reform comes ; and the Czar 
rules by force and is ruled by fear. In Spain, what is described 
as the propaganda of Socialism is met by arrest instead of argu- 
ment, and the possibilities of another pronunciamento seem near. 
In France the Chamber does not know its own mind ; no ministry 
is found strong enough to hold office save by the sufferance of its 
enemies, and the Legitimists assume an attitude which might be 
dangerous if a General Billot or a Marquis de Gallifet could con- 
ceivably allow the Ministry of War to be even temporarily hostile 
to the Republic. Frenchmen who desire the well-being of France 
are so timid that the mere rumor of M. Grévy’s ill health causes a 
fall in the funds. M. Gambetta is still a power, but has lost 
ground considerably during the past twelve months. The Radi- 
cals in the Chamber know only how to attack; they look to a 
Government to do all instead of learning how to become self- 
governing. In Germany, Socialism has been suppressed by law. 
A statute has been fastened over the mouth of a volcano crater. 
The holder of the political microphone will tell you that the 
rumblings he hears mark the coming earthquake, which will 
shake Europe by German war or revolution. Austria has failed 
to pacify Bosnia and the Herzegovina except where the provost- 
marshal is omnipotent, and her Hungarian kingdom stands more 
aloof instead of being knit closer to the empire. In Italy, inter- 
nationalism is met in journalism by sequestration, and in public 
meeting by police prohibition. In the United States, after twenty 
years of Republican preponderance, the Democrats have regained 
a majority. The Republicans have not lately been quite worthy 
Abraham Lincoln. Is it too much to hope that the Democrats 
coming inio office may remember the earliest founders of their 
party? 

AT Home, Parliament, with an overwhelming Liberal majority, 
has existed three years without the slightest effort to extend the 
suffrage in counties, to secure a better redistribution of seats, to- 
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. reduce the national expenditure, or to pass any real radical 


measure of land law reform. The Government puts all the blame 
on Ireland and obstruction, and some heavy blame rests on the Ob- 
structionists ; but if the Legislature had had the will it would have 
found the way to at least touch some of these vital matters, to all 
of which it had given pledge prior to the general election. Before 
Parliament meets again there may be many changes, a new 
Speaker, a new Chancellor of the Exchequer, a new Minister 
of War, a ew Secretary of State for India, a new Home Secre- 
tary ; all these changes are in the air. Who will be added to the 
Cabinet to help Mr. Chamberlain and Mr. Mundella? Will those 
who go there be Radical when they get there ? Whigs and Tories 
hate Mr. Chamberlain, and they hated John Bright. Others, as 
Sir Charles Dilke and Mr. Courtenay, find the duties of office 
prevent active concern with Radical politics, and are less disliked 
by the aristocracy. One of very high promise for the people is 
George Otto Trevelyan; he is honest and very able. Last, and 
not least of questions: How long will Mr. Gladstone lead the 
Liberal party ? When he lays down office, can Lord Hartington 
keep Whigs, colorless Liberals, and Radicals together? The Con- 
servatives, who have not recovered the loss of Lord Beaconsfield, 
and now accept the nominal leadership of Don Quixote Salisbury 
and Sancho Panza Northcote, are sure to find a chieftain suited to 
them when the personal genius of Mr. Gladstone no longer con- 
trols and keeps cohesive the Liberal party. 


THE frightful conflict in Dublin between authority and assas- 
sination, which has been in an acute phase from the date of 
the Phenix Park murders, will, I fear, be marked by still more 
blood before the struggle is finished. Those are the worst 
criminals who have, from a safe distance, placed revolvers and 
ammunition in the hands, not only of the starving peasantry, but 
of the secret organisations; and who, at least, in the earlier stages, 
encouraged the notion of “war of reprisal,” and remained 
criminally silent whilst outrages were committed. 


THE surrender of the Cuban political refugees to the Spanish 
Government by the officials at Gibraltar is a shameful feature. 
‘The dismissal of the two most offending officials is creditable to 
the Colonial Office ; but this needs to be followed by obtaining 
from the Madrid Government the release of the unfortunates who 
lost their liberty through too much confidence in the British flag. 


THE compromise on Arabi’s trial proves how little foundation 
existed for the extravagant accusations against the Egyptian 
national leader. The question now is: What can England do 
with Tewfik who cannot govern, and whom England has pledged 
itself to support ? 


1883 has, politically, much of menace for England. We have 
been jubilant for that we have frightened Cairo, bombarded 
Alexandria, defeated Arabi. We have made Admiral Beauchamp 
Seymour peer, yet Alexandria was not Sebastopol. Sir Garnet 
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Wolseley, too, has his peerage, though Tel-el-Kebir was hardly 
Inkerman. War-fever is very dangerous; even slight attacks 
result in hallucinations fatal to national progress, destructive of 
national prosperity. CHARLES BRADLAUGH. 

















COMETS are becoming quite common-place visitors. The last 
arrival is one of the finest seen for very many years. The nucleus 
is about equal to a star of the second magnitude, and the extreme 
length recorded of the tail is 33°. Various other remarkable celes- 
tial phenomena have distinguished the last three months of 1882. 
The aurora borealis has been notably brilliant, glowing sometimes 
crimson-red, sometimes pale bluish-white. These manifestations 
seem to be closely connected with the extraordinary sun-spots 
which have attracted so much attention. The largest of these is 
some 12,000 miles long, and has a mean width of 5,486. With 
this are four others, and around them is a less darkly-shaded 
circle, the penumbra. The area covered by this penumbra is no 
less than 2,356,846,000 square miles, a space so vast that the num- 
bers convey no definite idea to the ordinary mind. 

PREPARATIONS are being made for the observation of the 
total eclipse of the sun on May 6th of the present year, which 
will be visible from the Pacific Ocean. This eclipse is remark- 
able for the length during which the maximum phase will last; 
this period will be no less than 5’ 59”, three times as long as that of 
ordinary eclipses. A rare opportunity will thus be given for the 
investigation of the envelopes of the sun, and perhaps the vexed 
question of the existence of planets nearer the sun than is Mer- 
cury may be decided. Special attention will be directed to this 
matter. Caroline and Flint Islands (two of the Marquesas group) 
are proposed as the best points of observation. 

THE last transit of Venus that will take place during the 
present century occurred on December 6th. It was well seen in 
Florida, the Cape of Good Hope, Cork, and the extreme south- 
west of England. In London, Paris and Madrid clouds prevented 
all observation. 

THE Rev. G. Henslow, at a meeting of the Horticultural 
Society, exhibited, among other curious abnormalities, a calyx 
of a violet in which the sepals bore abortive ovules. The only 
other instance known of ovuliferous sepals was observed in 1866 
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THE Royal Society medals for 1882 have been awarded. Cap- 
tain Abney, F.R.S.,° Inspector of Science Classes under South 
Kensington, has been presented with the Rumford medal for 
his remarkable photographic investigations, especially in con- 
nexion with the ultra-red rays of the solar spectrum. The Copley 
medal goes to Professor Cayley, F.R.S., for pure mathematics ; the 
Davy to D. Mendeljeff and L. Meyer for their discovery of the 
periodic relations of atomic weights. The Royal medals have been 


‘ awarded to Professor Flower; F.R.S.,:for his admirable work in 


mammalian morphology and anthropology, and to Lord Rayleigh, 
F.R.S., for papers on mathematical and experimental physics. 


MUCH interest is being exhibited just now in the question of 
dust (not from the domestic point of view). Dust is being col- 
lected for examination from various mountains and other un- 
trodden places. The suggestion is that dust is being continually 
deposited by the disintegration of meteors within our atmosphere, 
and some of the dust already examined shews distinct meteoric 
characteristics. Dust is being gathered from round the sources of 
the Nile, and it is said that the remarkable fertilising power of 
the Nile-water is to some extent connected with the enormous 
quantities of meteoric dust in the regions whence it flows, much 
of this being carried down in suspension in its current. 


SPEAKING of dust, it may be well to draw attention to the 
researches now being made into the dangerous properties of dusts. 
It has long been suggested that some of the terrible colliery 
explosions may be traced to the suspension in the air of very 
finely-divided coal particles. Some fires in flour-mills have been 
apparently traced to an analogous cause, and some eminent scien- 
tific men in France are busied in investigating this curious 
question. 


AN electric storm, more violent than has ever before been 
observed, disorganised the whole telegraphic system of the 
country on November 16—21. The electric currents in the crust 
of the earth were five times as powerful as the ordinary voltaic 
currents employed in telegraphy, and a complete stoppage of com- 
munication was the result of their action. 

THE ordnance survey of Scotland was completed in the last 
week of November, having taken 37 years in the making. How 
long will it be before a similar announcement will be made as to 
England ? 

M. ROUJON, in the Revue des Sciences Biologiques, records his 
experiments with a dog who had been taught to articulate two 
words. It is well known that dogs recognise the sound of a large 
number of words, but I have never before heard of one which 
had been taught to articulate. M. Roujon suggests that persons 
interested in this question should select very intelligent puppies 
and patiently try to teach them, only bestowing care and attention 
on those who seem to try to understand what is said to them. Of 
course, only the very simplest words should be selected. 
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THE French beetroot cultivators have been disturbed during 
1882 by a disease in this vegetable hitherto unknown in France. 
It manifested itself by a lilac-grey dust on the leaves, and on 
examination this dust was found to consist of the conidia of a 
fungus belonging to the Peronosporesx, a genus whose species are 
but too well known as scourges of the vine, the potato, etc. 


IT has lately been pointed out that the mischievous bunt on 
corn ( Uredo caries) may be prevented by steeping the seed, before 
sowing, in a solution of sulphate of copper. This re-agent 
destroys the vitality of the spores of the fungus. My agricultural 
readers should make a note of this; and they should also re- 
member that as Uredo is one of those fungi which need two 
widely different hosts for their development, they may checkmate 
their foe by keeping fields and ditches perfectly free from weeds, 
and by preferring wire fences for their corn-fields to the charming 
hedges which are the delight of the botanist, but which often 
give shelter to one generation of the fungi that prey on the wheat 
and rye. 

ALL who have any interest in sound physiological teaching 
will be glad to know that Dr. Burdon Sanderson has been 
appointed to the Waynflete Professorship of Physiology at 
Oxford. 

SoME “ University Correspondence Classes ” were commenced 
in November last. These classes are open to all, and, on payment 
of fee according to scale, pupils are supplied with papers of ques- 
tions, which they answer and return. This scheme, which is 
under the direction of very competent men, ought to be exceed- 
ingly useful to students in country districts. All information 
may be obtained from FE. 8. Weymouth, Esq., M.A., 28, Sherlock 
Road, Mansfield Road, London, N.W. ANNIE BESANT. 














THE Saturday afternoon concerts at St. James’s Hall come as 
oases to the traveller in the desert of London. After a 
week’s worry they are very restful. The concert on November 
18th was of the usual high type. Mr. Charles Hallé’s rendering 
of Beethoven’s “Sonata in E flat” left nothing to be desired on 
the score of execution. I suppose it is “flat burglary” to say it, 
but Mr. Hallé never fires me with enthusiasm. Mr. Santley’s 
woice, nearly as good as ever, and method, better than ever, lent 
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a factitious interest to the unpleasant, repulsive words of De 
Ségur’s “Le nom de Marie.” It is a sorry sight to see great 
artists like Gounod and Santley degrading their noble art by 
dealing with such unhappy, such shocking words as these. It 
would be more pleasant for not a few of his auditors if our leading 
baritone would remember that all his audience are not Roman 
Catholics, and many are not Christians. Beethoven’s “Trio in G 
major” was interpreted, as of old, by Madame Norman-Néruda, 
MM. Strauss and Piatti, who received, in Brahms’ “ Quintet in 
F minor,” the aid of M. Ries and M. Hallé. Madame Norman- 
Néruda’s rendering of Franz Riez’s “Prelude, Romance, and 
Scherzo” must have satisfied even the composer’s brother, who 
has for twenty-three years held the post of second violin at the 
Monday Popular Concerts. 

HERR RICHTER’S two concerts, generously given for the 
musicians who suffered from the failure of the German opera last 
May, brought in £400. 

MANCHESTER has been beforehand with London in pro- 
ducing Nessler’s “Der Rattenfiinger von Hameln” in English. 
A work that has been performed on an average every other night 
during three years in Germany more than deserves hearing in 


England. It claims audience, and will doubtless ere long delight 
us in London. 





THE DRAMA. 


Drury LANE.—“Pluck” is a fearsome melodrama, whose mere 
programme is the study of a lifetime. The chief impression left 
upon my mind is that there was much poor dialogue eked out 
with slow music, much cheap sentiment of the claptrap order 
vigorously applauded, ingenuity of scenery and stage arrange- 
ment, a garden where it rained gold upon impossible tramps, 
two smashes—one of a bank, the other of a train, and seven 
acts. The much-advertised Mr. Gus. Harris, manager, author, 
actor, would do well to turn his attention to two matters 
that should come under his cognisance in the first of these 
three capacities. The daughters of the horse-leech are still 
to the fore in his theatre. It is true that the daughters are 
very prettily-dressed, well-mannered girls, but the sixpenny pro- 
grammes are dear, even tothem. The notice outside the theatre 
as to extraneous books of words is delightfully bad English. 
“Such being incorrect” has a self-reproachful air about it. As 
an actor Mr. Harris is of the jerky order, and suffers apparently 
from a chronic contraction of the muscles of the left side of the 
neck. For the rest, Mr. Harry Jackson is funny as Bevis Marks, 
though his old habit of taking liberties with his part and with 
his audience is stronger than ever. “’Tis true ’tis pity, and pity 
*tis tis true” that he, like so many others, forgets that when the 
curtain is down the actor should be silent. Mr. Barnes’ perform- 
ance is very finished, very striking; and the scream with which 
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Miss Lydia Foote recognises her husband on his return is, perhaps, 
the finest and most natural thing in the piece. 


GLOBE.—The third night is not always the most favorable one 
for seeing a new play. This holds especially when the piece isa 
failure. The occupants of the draughty stalls at the Globe, on 
Tuesday, November 14th, were rather a motley assemblage. A 
general air as of a funeral prevailed, and one felt pity for the 
man who had come into the Globe under the impression that he 
was entering the Opera Comique. The only liveliness that 
occurred was when an Olympian suggested that the leader of the 
band had better “get a organ,” and when the Marquis of Queens- 
berry made a protest against the slanders of Mr. Tennyson. As 
to the play, it is that of a recluse, and of an exceedingly unjust 
recluse. The beginning is pretty enough, and there are real live 
pigeons. But, altogether apart from the one fundamental and fatal 
error already hinted at, the play isa poorone. It might have done 
duty a8 asecond-handsermon. The construction is as inartistic as 
the language is commonplace. Of humor there is absolutely none. 
There are, doubtless, one or two good lines, as the pretty fancy 
that the best place for roses is “under your eyes,” the old man’s 
“and then I went blind upon it,” as he talks of his daughter’s 
shame, and Dora’s cry to dead ears, “I give him back to you 
again.” There is a strong scene in the last act between the blind 
father and his two daughters that a better playwright than Mr. 
Tennyson, or even a better actor than Mr. Cameron, might have 
made very telling. And in the song “The Last Luad Home,” 
with its delicate suggestion of death and rest, there is a trace of 
“the tender grace of a day ” that seemed very dead on the whole. 
It is not the first time that Mr. Tennyson has used his art to 
slander Freethinkers. In this play, as in his poem “ Despair,” 
he has put into the mouths of men whom he calls Freethinkers 
sentiments which show not only that the Poet Laureate is a 
solitary, rarely coming into contact with the living world, but 
also that he is ready to malign men that differ from him in 
thought. The attack made by Mr. Tennyson on Freethinkers is 
of a peculiarly disgraceful character. It is little short of an 
infamy for a writer to put into the mouth of a hypothetical Free- 
thinker language in itself so disreputable as that used by Edgar . 
in this play, and language so wholly foreign to the nature of 
any man or woman who is publicly known as a Secularist. 

LYCEUM.—Whatever opinions may be held as to Mr. Henry 
Irving’s acting, there can be no feeling but one of gratitude 
to him for realising, with degrees of fulness necessarily varying 
in various cases, the ideal conceptions that every student of 
Shakspere has formed of the plays. One quits the Lyceum 
Theatre (very and dangerously slowly, Mr. Irving) filled with 
medieval fancies, and the serious aspect and sombre dress of 
modern life seem almost anachronisms, when our eyes are stained 
with hues of the gay doublets and hose, the silks and the satins 
of Messina. I have no words that would not seem extravagant 
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for the scenery, the music, the dances, the mounting. Every- 
thing is blended into one most harmonious whole, with which, 
as a rule, the acting is in accord. Miss Ellen Terry is all “spirit, 
fire and dew” as Beatrice. For once the pretty fancy, “a star 
danced, and under that I was born,” seems exquisitely fit. Her 
business with Miss Millward in the fourth act (to my thinking 
the most pathetic scene in Shakspere) is all grace and tenderness. 
It was pretty to see my young old pupil enacting Hero, and 
enacting it very charmingly, and with much promise. Mr. 
Irving is very good and very bad. Sometimes he is all that 
could be desired, and even more than might have been expected. 
He is never better than in the church scene, where he has the 
least to do, and makes the most of it. There his business is as 
full of manly and pathetic bearing as in the “dress-scene,” it is 
full of highly-finished comedy. But in the first three acts that 
emphatic right foot is terribly prominent, and scarcely two lines 
are spoken without a staccato stab at the boards, marring the 
delivery of the brilliant words. Mr.Glenny’s Don John is smooth 
suavity itself. The two old brothers are represented by Messrs. 
Fernandez and Howe. The former gentleman only just misses 
the very height of tragedy in the speech :-— 
** If they speak but truth of her 
These hands shall tear her ; if they wrong her honor 
The proudest of them shall well hear of it.” 

The first scene of the fifth act, between these two choleric, and 
justly choleric, old gentlemen, indifferent Don Pedro and vague 
Claudio was, on the part of Fernandez and Howe, the best piece 
of acting in the play, with the one exception of Mr. Mead’s 
performance in the church scene. This, especially, in its silent 
phases, was so fine that it dwells in my memory more than all 
else, except the strange fascination of incomparable Beatrice. 


THE “AJAX” AT CAMBRIDGE.—At 8 p.m. on Wednesday, 
Thursday, and Friday, November 29th—December Ist, and at 2 
p.m. on Saturday, December 2nd, the “ Ajax” of Sophocles was 
rendered in St. Andrew’s Hall, Cambridge, by students of the 
University, in the original Greek. Of this last Professor Jebb 
had prepared an English version for the rusty, and for those who 
only “know Greek by sight.” By a popular error the Cambridge 
production of the “Ajax” is regarded as brought forward in 
friendly rivalry to the Oxford “ Agamemnon.” It is by no means 
the intention of the younger University to make a sort of histrio- 
nic boat-race an annual event. Dr. Waldstein is generally respon- 
sible for the scenery, which is very excellent, and for the costumes, 
the best of which were those of Tecmessa, Teucer, and the Paida- 
gogos. Mr. J. K. Stephen as Ajax, and Mr. R. Macklin as 
Tecmessa, far outstripped their fellows—if-the representative of 
Tecmessa will allow the word—and Teucer looked his part mag- 
nificently. But far and away the best thing in the piece was the 
work of the chorus. Under the care of my old school-fellow, 
E. Seymer Thompson, M.A. (to whom I am indebted for help in 
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this notice), they had grown to be as finished as the Greek of 
Sophocles itself. Seymer Thompson tells me: “They were so 
keen about it, and so intelligent, that it was a pleasure to teach 


them.” Let us tell teacher and taught that a like pleasure resulted 
from the efforts, that at last seemed without effort of them all. 
Their bye-play was a running commentary, and their angry 
growling, their murmured approval, were marvellously impressive. 
Professor Macfarren supplied the incidental music, and all the 
actors supplied all the life and light of the piece that was not due 


to the genius of Sophocles, the Athenian. 


EDWARD B. AVELING, D.Sc. 











“ At the end of the game, » the King an and the Pawn both 90 inte the bag."— 
Proverb. 





[All Communications with reference to Chess must be sent to Mr. B. G. Laws, 


413, Liverpool Road, N.} 


PROBLEM No. 1.— By C. H. Coster. 
BLACK. 
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WHITE. 
White to play and mate in three moves. 
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Entema No. 1.—By Ph. Klett. 

Wuitrt.—King on kK fifth; Queen on QB square; Rook on KR square; 
Bishop on Q third; Knight on k xr fourth; Pawns on K kt fifth and 
sixth, K B second, and K sixth (9 pieces). 

Biack.—King on KR fourth; Bishop on KR fifth; Pawns on K KT second 
and KB fourth (4 pieces). 

White to play and mate in two moves. 


Exsiema No. 2.—By W. A. Shinkman. 
Wuirtt.—King on Q square; Queen on Q seventh; Rooks on KB fourth 
and Q xT fourth (4 pieces). 
Brack.—King on Q sixth; Bishop on Q fourth; Pawn on Q seventh 
(3 pieces). 
White to play and compel Black to mate in two moves. 


Eniema No. 3.—By B. M. Neill. 
Wuite.—King on KR square; Queen on K fourth; Knight on Qr eighth 
and Q fifth (4 pieces). 
Biack.—King on QkT second; Queen on K seventh; Rook on QxKT 
square; Bishops on QB square and QRsecond; Pawns on kK third and 
Qk third (7 pieces). 
White to retract a move so as to enable him to mate in one move. 





No plea of justification is necessary for the introduction of a Chess 
Corner into a magazine which, besides being recreative, will to a large 
extent appeal to those interested in scientific research. There exist those 
who, estimating the merits of Chess from afar off, consider it too much of 
ascience for a pastime, or too much of a pastime for a science; but the 
ever-increasing popularity of the game, and its numerous admirers 
amongst men eminent in science, literature, and art, should suffice to 
completely answer all empiric depreciation. Whether Chaturanga of 
Sanscrit days was devised to instruct military men in war tactics, or to 
amuse a sedentary monarch with mimic warfare, is a matter of small 
import; but certain it is that Chess is a survival of the wisdom of the 
ancients, that attracts men of high intellectual attainments, and bands 
together good-hearted play-fellows in numberless metropolitan and 

rovincial clubs. Many crowned heads have bent over the chequered 

oard, and keenly watched the dumb-show fortunes of kings and queens. 
Charlemagne, Timur, Sebastian, Philip II. of Spain, Catherine de Medicis, 
** Good Queen Bess,”’ Charles I., Napoleons I. and III.—have all found 
amusement and excitement in the bloodless encounters of ‘‘ Ye game and 
playe of ye Chesse,” without imperilling the lives or the fortunes of their 
subjects. For historians Chess has Sir William Jones and Professor 
Duncan Forbes. Amongst eminent players there have been Philidor, a 
writer of operatic music, and Staunton, the Shaksperian editor. Voltaire, 
Dr. Franklin and Sir Walter Scott were also players. Buckle, the 
historian of civilisation, would sometimes luxuriate during his rare 
intervals of leisure in some Chess resort, and he acquired a wide reputation 
as a first-class player. Cometic Proctor is also a player of no mean ability, 
and occasionally indulges in the composition and solving of problems. 
Nowadays Chess has reached so high a standard of excellence that our 
greatest players are Chessists—and nothing more. The whole intellect of 
the man is engaged in and exhausted by the demands of the game. How- 
ever, a@ moderate study of the ‘‘ Royal Game” is a most entertaining 
pastime, without being profitless. Many valuable principles of thought 
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and action of utility in the great game of life, in which all men.and 
women are players, may be learnt at the shrine of Caissa. ‘‘ And Chess is 
the nourishment of the mind, the solace of the spirit, the polisher of 
intelligence, the bright sun of understanding; and has been preferred by 
the philosopher, its inventor, to all other means by which we arrive at 
wisdom.” Thus an ancient Persian devotee ; and ‘‘ After that, who would 
not be a Chess player?” comments Captain Hugh Kennedy. 

Any Chess organ which neglected that department of the science 
which is of interest chiefly to players, would be shortcoming in that 
which is perhaps the more popular, and certainly the more sociable, 
branch of the game. Therefore, from time to time, we shall publish 
annotated games or game-endings which are of especial interest from their 
importance in matches, their brilliancy, or their profundity. But the 
score of a game would encroach so seriously on the space allotted to our 
Chess Corner that diagrammed poems must form the staple chess 
pabulum for our readers. A problem will be issued every month of 
varying depth and intricacy, to afford exercise for the skill of Chessists 
in all stages of development. 

Avoiding the sleep-stealing, head-splitting compositions over which 
expert solvers revel in season and out of season, we have selected for our 
@pening number problems better calculated to amuse than perplex— 
Chess nuts for Christmas cracking. The solution of these and subsequent 
problems will appear in the number for the month following their publi- 
cation; but in the interim we shall be glad to receive solutions and 
criticisms from correspondents. 

An epitome of the month’s Chess events will always be included in 
this Corner. Such items of intelligence as would be of interest only to 
the most ardent worshippers of Caissa shall not be intruded, but a record 
will be made of such occurrences in the Chess world as may be of general 
interest. 

Our readers will be pleased to hear that Herr Steinitz, who is now in 
America, will give our ‘‘ Chess Corner” his invaluable help on his return 
to England. 

















JANUARY. 


In the papers on Gardening which it is intended shall from month to 
month appear, and form a subsiduary feature in the pages of Our CoryeEr, 
we beg to assure our readers that it will be our purpose to give our hints 
in as clear and intelligible language as we know how to employ. We can, 
besides, assure our readers that all our hints will be based on knowledge 
acquired by practical experience. We promise, also, to put all we have to 
say succinctly, yet as comprehensively as the space at our disposal will 
permit. Among the subscribers to Our Corner we trust there will be 
found numerous readers belonging to every grade of society who take an 
interest in gardening; and that among its working-class readers, both in 
town and country, there may be found many who cultivate a garden, a 
plot, or allotment—aud who after their round of labor in the workshop 
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and factory, in the mine, or at the forge, turn with pleasure to, and find 
delight in, its cultivation—who can rear their own vegetables, and who 
can make a pleasure of spending their spare time over their tulip-beds, 
in watching the progress of their dahlias, their roses and pansies, and 
other flowers, till they carry them with a view to triumph in com- 
petition at their local flower show. Surely time so employed will afford 
more gratification, more pleasant reflexion, than can be gleaned from 
that wasted in the beer-shop. May all the readers of Our Corner be able 
to join with pleasure the poet when he sings :— 
“ Not a tree, 

A plant, a leaf, a blossom but contains 

A folio volume. He may read and read, 

And read again, and still find something new. 

Something to please and something to instruct.” 


To own or to rent apiece of ground; to cultivate it, to plant it, or to 
sow seeds and wait for their germination ; to watch their renewal of life 
is one of the most satisfactory things a man can do, and ought to be, as 
it might be, one of the most common delights of life. For he who 
attends a piece of garden ground as a recreation gets strength out of it, 
Antzeus-like, as often as he turns it over with his spade or tickles it with 
his hoe. It is not only crisp lettuce, succulent radish, saccharine beet, 
mealy potatoes, and melting cauliflower, he raises in his well-dug 
garden, it is the average of human life. There is life and vigor in the 
ground: it goes into the seed, it developes vegetation, it energises plant, 
swells bud and expands blossom till they fructify into forms that please 
the eye, gratify the palate, and satisfy the appetite. It also, when dug 
and stirred, imparts health, life and vigor to the man who digs and stirs 
it. Toall who have a garden or a plot of ground, then, we would say : 
work on it cheerfully, cherishing hope, and enjoy the best anticipations. 
Our hints for this month will be few. At this period of the year 
little work is generally done in gardens by amateurs. It is an important 
time, however, to carry out improvements, and to advance all kinds of 
work preparatory for spring, which always brings plenty of labor. Look 
to the repair of fences; manure, dig or trench over any piece of vacant 
ground, turning it over so as to expose as much surface as possible to the 
action of the frost, so beneficial in pulverising and mellowing all soils. 
Drains, where needed, may be made; a well-drained garden is generally 
a productive one. No drains in a garden should be less than 4 ft. deep, 
nor as a rule more than 2ft. apart. Cabbage, cauliflower, lettuce, etc., 
in sheltered quarters, should be allowed to remain there till the proper 
season for planting. out. Sow a pinch of cauliflower seed, if required, 
in a box or.seed pan under glass; they will come in nearly as early as 
autumn sown, and make finer heads. They require abundance of light 
and air during their early growth. Rhubarb is a favorite dish now with 
every cottager, and can be had at any time after this by lifting a portion 
and placing it in a cellar, or any other place where the temperature can 
be maintained at about 55°F. Light is not essential to its growth when so 
treated, and it will be found more delicate and tender than that grown 
in the open air. A box or pot, or cask with the ends out placed over the 
crown in the open ground, and a covering of hot fermenting stable 
manure placed over the whole is an easy old-fashioned way of forcing 
an early dish of rhubarb. Fruit trees and bushes, if not already pruned, 
should have that attention bestowed on them at once. Trees and bushes 
on walls should be carefully spurred in—all outright shoots or breast- 
wood being cut back to within two or three buds from the base; and 
when laying into the wall the young wood of peach, nectarine and 
Morello cherry trees, carefully avoid over-crowding. Bushes, when 
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pruned, should have their branches kept as erect as possible; cutting 
out all cross shoots, keeping the whole from being crowded. Pinks, car- 
nations, auriculas, and other favorites in frames require abundance of 
fresh air, plenty of light, and very little water. Keep all plants in the 
greenhouse clean, pick off all dead and decaying leaves, water carefully 
and only when really needed, as over-watering at this season, when there 
is so little call upon the foliage for evaporation, may cause sad damage to 
prized favorites, if not death to many. At this season, and at all times 
in dull weather, water all plants requiring it in the morning, so that all 
superfluous moisture may be dried up by any gleam of sunshine we may 
be favored with during the day and before closing the ventilators at 
night. W. Ever. 














Tux Vaccination Question is one of those ‘‘ burning’’ matters that need to 
be settled, and that promptly. P. A. Siljestrém,! alate member of the 
Swedish Parliament, suggests the seriousness of interfering with the 
normal health-condition of the child by injecting into its veins a fluid 
which, if it have the effect pretended, must substitute a life-long morbid 
condition of the tissues. 

Mr. Foote sends us some barbed ‘‘ Arrows of Freethought.’ Archers 
desiring to shoot at the popular creed may herefrom fill their quivers. 
The only arrow I wish absent is ‘‘ Christmas Eve in Heaven.” It always 
seems to me a sorry amusement to burlesque other people’s deities. I am 
always angry when Christian missionaries burlesque Siva and Vishnu, 
and [ would not like to see Zeus, the cloud-compeller, drawn with a pipe 
in his mouth. 

Mrs. Lynn Linton does a remarkable amount of good work with her 
pen. Inher ‘‘ Witch Stories’ she has opened for us some blood-stained 
pages of the past, when the horrible command, ‘‘ Thou shalt not suffer a 
witch to live,” was copied from the old Jewish Scriptures into English 
law. Mrs. Linton gives as her reason for publishing this little book: ‘* So 
long as one shred of superstition remains in the world, by which human 
charity is sacrificed to an unprovable faith, so long it will be necessary to 
insist on the dead errors of the past as a gauge for the living follies of 
the present.” 

The Married Women’s Property Committee have issued a useful 
pamphlet,‘ showing the rights of married women to their property under 





1 «A Momentous Education Question.” By P. A. Siljestrém. W. Young, 114, 
Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W. 

2‘ Arrows of Freethought.” By G. W. Foote. H. A. Kemp, 28, Stonecutter 
Street, London, E.C. Price 1s. 

3 Witch Stories.” By E. Lynn Linton. Chatto and Windus, Piccadilly. 
Freethought Publishing Company, 63, Fleet Street. Price 2s. 6d. 

4 “The Rights of Married Women in their Property under the Act of 1882.” 
By a Barrister. Phipps and Connor, 13 and 14, Tothill Street Westminster, 
London. Price 1}d. 
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‘the Act of 1882. It is written by a barrister in clear, untechnical lan- 


uage. 

bs The Rev. S. D. Headlam has published a remarkable little volume, 
entitled ‘‘ Service of Humanity.”! It consists of eight sermons, which, 
unlike most sermons, are not dreary reading. A clergyman who, preach- 
ing to a fashionable congregation, can tell his hearers that they are each 
one bound to do some useful work for the community, and who in 
Westminster Abbey can declare: ‘‘ Remember it is a socialistic carpenter 
‘whom you are worshipping .... know that many of those infidels and 
heretics for whom you will pray are doing better secular work for 
humanity than you are;” such a clergyman should be listened to respect- 
fully, if only for his rare courage. 

Mrs. Ellis’ book? ought to be very warmly welcomed by the great 
temperance societies. It tells, with a simplicity, freshness and earnest- 


mess—not without their charm—the story of a brave woman’s struggle 
‘against the destruction wrought by a drunken husband, and of her final 
‘triumph. Zee’s sorrows have but too faithful a reflexion in many a 


woman’s breast. 
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(1.) Is it true that Mars and the Earth show a larger proportion of 
Jand in the Northern than in the Southern hemispheres? and if yes, is 
there any probable reason for this preponderance ? 

(2.) The heron is often seer standing in shallow streams, where he 
catches fish much larger than those generally found in similar spots in his 
absence. Can any angler or naturalist give me the reason for this ? 

(3.) What is the true story of the Treaty Stone in Limerick Bridge ? 

(4). What is the oldest known writing in the world ? 

{5). Can anyone tell me where to find the lines: 

** And this to England, 
My legacy of war against the Pope 
From child to child, from Pope to Pope, from age to age, 
Till the sea wash her level with her shores.” 


NOTES. 


Tae following letter from ‘‘ Margaret, ux. 2 Sir Samuel Sleigh of 
Etwall, M.P.,” shows the quaint submissive style of the wife who obeys 
her husband, “ calling him lord” :— 

‘“*$t:—I acknowledg most thankfully your great kindnes, and noble favour, in 
Jetting mee heare so often from you since you vent into the country, I have 
receaved from you, 3, letters, beeing deprived of your presence, I esteeme it a great 
happines to heare of your vellfare and safety which I reioyce in and pray God to 











1 “The Service of Humanity.” By S. D. Headlam, B.A. J. Hodges, 13, 
So 10 Square, London. : 


+“ Kverything is Possible to Will.” By Ellen E. Ellis. 63, Fleet Street. 
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continue, I desire you not to thinke I am discontent at your absence, I asure you I 
place my happienes in your contentment and in having you inioy your owne 
desires, which I thinke is to be wher you are, ordering your house and affaires, and, 
I shall be loath to draw you from thence till it shall please you most villingly to 
absent your selfe from thence, and then I shall be Glad to see you the newes of 
my longer stay with my Mother and sisters, is most ioyfull to mee I am infinitely 
bound to them for ther kind vessage, and sweet Companie, now in your absence; 
my sisters presents ther best respects to you I beseech you to present my best 
respects to my Brother Sleigh and his wife I thanke them for desireing my Com- 
panie I thinke it pleased you to rest with me concerning the discourse of your 
children I desire God to blesse them and remember to them I entreat you my 
most loving and intire affection craving pardon for thes rude linnes, I rest your 
obedient wife “Mar SLEIGH. 

“ Blackfriers yt. 21 of Mar. ( (9, 1640) ?). 

“To the Wors: my very louving husband Samuel Sleigh, Esq., this present.” 


Many a curiosity hunter has wandered down Wardour Street, and has. 
ransacked the queer old shops full of quaintnesses of the past. Students 
of art look reverently at No. 27, where Flaxman once lived. Another: 
memory is stirred when the eyes rest on No. 53, for therein once lived 
‘** pretty Nell Gynne,” the gentlest and best of the many mistresses of 
Charles II., of odious memory. Charles granted the land on which this 
house stands to ‘‘ Mistress Ellen Gynne and her heirs for ever,” and 
according to a late number of Land, it is described as ‘*‘ that newly-erected 
messuage, situated and being in the Pall Mall Field, on the north side of 
the street called Pall Mall Street, bounded on the north by a wall enclosing” 
St. James’s Park’—which then extended to the bottom of Richmond 
Street—‘ and on the sdéuth by the messuage, late of Mary, Countess of 
Portland, with a long slip of garden ground, together about 3} acres, in 
the lane called Hedge Lane, leading to Soho,’ and adjacent to property 
belonging to Sir W. Pultney and Colonel Thomas Panton (the successful 
gambler), owners whose names have been preserved to our generation only 
through the streets which now traverse their former gardens and court 
yards.’ The heirs of poor Nell Gynne, if they still exist, are not in such 
high rank as their cousins, the Dukes of Richmond and of Grafton. 








Prize Puzzles. 
——@——_—_—__ 


RULES FOR COMPETITION. 
(1). One prize of One Guinea and two prizes of Half-a-Guinea eack 
will be given at the end of each quarter, to the three persons who shall 
have solved the greatest number of puzzles during the quarter. 

(2). One prize of Two Guineas and two prizes of One Guinea each 
will be given at the end of each year to the three persons who shall have 
solved the greater number of puzzles during the year. 

(3). Winners of a quarterly prize shall not take a second quarterly 
prize during the year, but may compete for the yearly prizes. 

(4). ‘*' Ties” shall be guessed off, or the prizes divided, as the Puzzle 
Editor may decide. 

(5). The Puzzle Editor’s decision shall be final. 

(6). Answers to the Chess Problems will be accepted in the competi- 
tion, the Chess “ditor’s decision being accepted as to these by the Puzzle 
Editor. 
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(7). Competitors must choose a nom de plume, to which they must 
adhere, and must send their real names and addresses with the announce- 
ment of their nom de plume. The names of the prize-takers only will 
be published. 


(8). Answers must be addressed to the Puzziz Eprtor, Our Corner, 
63, Fleet Street, London, E.C., and no answer received after the 12th 
of each month will be credited. 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 
A full-blown Chadband is buried here, 
Very rich, very pious, and insincere. 
a. 
On the wings of the wind abroad I fly 
Where disease is there are my brothers and I. 


° 


oe 


Italian lips breathe me in a sigh 
When the twilight tells that the dawn is nigh. 


3. 


I am what the whole is, sad to say, 
But what he won’t be on his judgment-day. 


4. 


Botanists know me well, I ween, 
On the hemlock plant I am always seen. 


5 


In your salad I’m good if well mixed up, 
But my cousin ruins your coffee-cup. 
6. 


Tyrants have crushed me, priests have banned, 
But my name is sacred in every land, 
Where the true and brave form a dauntless band. 


PxianteD Worps.—The following words are supposed to behave as seed 
sown in the ground. The answers must consist of plants, the names of 
which bear a definite analogy to the ‘“‘seed.” For example: ‘‘ A forsaken 
maiden ;” ‘* Love lies bleeding.” Only one plant must be given. (1). A 
foul piece of wood. (2). A loveless and wealthy marriage. (3). A late 
Syrian insurrection. (4). A lover’s speech. (5). A jug. (6). A butterfly 
net. 


SquareD Worps.—A favorite old-fashioned pastime is that of squaring 
a word, The principle will be seen by the following square of the word 
cat; it must be noted that each word reads two ways, horizontally and 
perpendicularly :— 


cA 8 
ATE 
Towa 
The words offered for squaring are John Bright. Each word is to be made 


into a separate square. 

TRaNsposiTions.—The letters of each of the following words can be 
rearranged to form a single word. (1). Great help. (2). No more stars. 
(3). O sour hope. (4). The law. (5). The bar. (6). Nay, I repent it. 
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A Hindu Legend. 


FAR away, in the vast range of mountains that close Hindustan 
against the barbarians of Thibet, the great god Siva lay asleep. 
Around him rose the sky-piercing, snow-capped peaks of the 











mighty Himalayas; and as he slept his tangled hair, storm-tossed, 
wind-driven, was played with by King Frost, and the snow- 
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maidens and ice-maidens of his court hung ice-drops on the hairs 
of head and face. And Siva slept for many a hundred years, for 
he was weary with all his work in Hindustan ; and while he slept 
the sun blazed down on the vast plains and slopes and valleys, 
and burned up cruelly the green herbs and glorious trees, for 
there were no rivers to water the arid soil ; and the people cried 
aloud to Siva for water, and Siva slept unheeding. 


Now in the mountains there lived a great king, King Hima- 
vat, with his fair wife, Menaka, a nymph of the air, and the king 
and queen had one child only, a lovely maiden whom they named 
Ganga. As Ganga one day wandered through her father’s snowy 
realm, she came to a beautiful ice-cavern that she had never seen 
before. Long icicles hung from the glittering walls; pillars of 
ice held up the lofty roof; and as she stood at the mouth, peeping 
in timidly, a ray of sunlight flashed past her into the cavern, and 
painted its seven colors on point, and arch, and shaft. Ganga 
clapped her white hands with delight, and ran into the cavern; 
and there she stayed, while they searched for her high and low, 
and never dreamed of looking in the tangles of Siva’s hair, where 
the exquisite ice-cavern had been formed. At last Himavat and 
Menaka went to lcok for her, and chid her gently for her mischief 
when they found her; but when she showed them the fairy 
cavern they forgave her, and the three made their home there for 
many a year. 

But one day Himavat returned from a journey, and his heart 
was heavy and his face sad. “ What ails you, kingand husband ?”” 
whispered Menaka quietly, and Ganga nestled on her father’s 
knee, and wound her soft arms round his neck. And the king 
spoke : 

“The land suffers grievously for want of water ; the crops are 
shrivelled, the cattle are wasting, men and women try in vain to 
still the moaning of their little ones. Siva sleeps and heeds not 
the misery, and there is no help in gods for men.” 

He paused, and no word broke the silence ; but from Ganga’s 
golden hair dropped sweet water, as the ice-wreath wherewith she 
had crowned herself slowly melted round her head. Himavat 
looked at her and covered his face, and she whispered in his ear : 
“Ts there no help for men ?” 

Then he raised his heavy eyes, tear-laden, and looked upon his 
child : 

“ Aye, Ganga, there is help, but it is hard to give. Ifa maiden 
pure as ice and white as snow would leave her home, and go and 
dwell for ever in the sultry plains, then from her life freely given 
would flow life for the perishing people, and her name would be 
sacred and beloved by all in Hindustan.” 

And Ganga knew that her great father bade her take this work 
on her fair shoulders ; but she turned away and hid herself in the 
recesses of her ice-cavern, and would not go forth. And still the 
cry of the dying people went up to a sky like burnished brass, 
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and their wail reached Ganga in her cavern; but still she would 
not move. 

And her father bade her go; and her mother, weeping, 
prayed her to give her life for men; still Ganga would not move. 


HriaavatT pips GANGA GO FORTH, 

But one day Himavat came in, with a child dying in his arms ; 
the soft skin was blistered with the heat, the little lips black and 
parched, the mouth open, the eyes fixed and glassy ; and Himavat 
laid the child on Ganga’s lap and said: “ It dies of thirst.” As 
Ganga bent over the little face, a drop of water fell from her hair 
on the parched lips, and the rose-red color flashed back into them, 
and the babe opened its eyes and laughed for joy. Ganga sprang 
to her feet: “Aye, I will go, father, mother. I will go to save 
the perishing people, and to bring joy to the little ones who die 
for lack of water.” And the beauty of a great sacrifice came into 
her face, as she turned to the mouth of the ice-cavern, where she 
had dwelt in her selfish joy. And as she left the cavern there was a 
change, and the fair form melted away, and the golden-bright hair 
and white hands vanished, and a stream of pure soft water, with 
white flicks of foam, danced over a bed of golden-bright sand, and 
the water whispered as it ran: “I am Ganga, Ganga, and I go to 
bless the thirsty plains, and to carry life to those dying for my 
stream.” 

And wherever Ganga turned flowers sprang up to welcome her, 
and stately trees bowed over her waters, and fainting cattle grew 
strong as they stood knee-deep in her shallows, and children 
romped and played with her wavelets, and strong men bathed in 
her torrents, and fair women laved their bare white limbs in her 
pools. And Ganga the maiden became Ganga the mother, giver 
of life, and joy, and fertility to the broad plains of Hindustan. 

So the life that was given became the source of life throughout 
the great Hindu land ; and as she rolls ever towards the sea Ganga 
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murmurs to herself: “To give oneself for others is duty : to 
spread happiness around one’s steps for others to gather up is 
truest joy.” A 
’ And to this day the Hindu, dying afar off from the sacred 
river, prays that he may be buried in Ganga’s golden sand, and 
dying lips cry with their last breath : “Ganga, Ganga,” and dying 
eyes fix their last look on Ganga’s broad pure stream. 

ANNIE BESANT. 





Keal Heroes. 





*¢ Lives of great men all remind us 
We can make our lives sublime, 
And, departing, leave behind us 
Footprints on the sands of time.” 





I.—THOMAS PAINE. 
THOMAS PAINE was a real hero. 

To you, children, will I tell the story of his life, that you may 
judge for yourselves-whether he deserved that sacred title. 

By hero I mean one who is so much truer, braver, nobler than 
his fellows, that they see in him an image of what they them- 
selves might become, had they but his courage, his fidelity to 
great ideals. When he dies, his memory lives on in the hearts of 
men and women, inspiring them to lead true, brave lives, like his 
own. Such a one was Thomas Paine. 

Once upon a time, that is, nearly one hundred and fifty years 
ago, an English lad was toiling at a labor that he hated. That 
lad was Thomas Paine, and he was working at his father’s trade 
of staymaking. Little did the boy imagine, as he sighed over 
the monotony of his daily drudgery, that he, the son of a poor 
Quaker staymaker, was one day to help in shaping the destinies 
of two mighty nations. At that time his chief longing was to 
become a sailor. His day-dreams took the shape of a ship sailing 
over the vast ocean, and bearing him with it to a new life in 
which staymaking should have no place, a life of peril and 
adventure such as most boys love. 

In after years Tom’s dreams were realised, and he went to 
sea ; but maybe the reality proved less fair tha: had been the 
vision, for after a while he abandoned sea life, and again worked 
for some years at the trade of staymaking. 

Afterwards he was by turns exciseman, grocer, schoolmaster. 
For nearly two years he taught in a London school, and it was 
then that he became acquainted with Benjamin Franklin, already 
famous for his scientific discoveries, and, above all, for his grand 
invention of the Lightning Conductor. Paine and Franklin were 
kindred spirits. In after years Franklin said : “Where liberty is, 
there is my country.” Paine replied : “ Where liberty is no, is 
mine.” Both men loved truth and hated injustice with a love 
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and hatred unknown to more ordinary natures. Both were deeply 
interested in science and in the blessings gained by science for 
mankind. In Paine, Franklin recognised a genius who might 
some day influence the world for good, and he persuaded his new 
friend to visit America, urging that there he would find a wider 
field for his talents than in England. 

So to America Paine went, bearing with him letters of recom- 
mendation from the great philosopher-patriot. 

When Paine tanded in America, that country was on the verge 
of a great crisis. 

For some years past England had regarded her American 
colonies very much in the light of an extra purse into which she 
might dip her hand at pleasure when home supplies failed her. 
The Americans remonstrated. Since they had neither place nor 
part in the English Parliament, the English, they complained, 
had no right to tax them. 

The old cry: “No taxation without representation ’—a cry 
that more than once in times past had echoed in threatening 
fashion through the mother-country, was now heard in America. 
To that cry England answered by a fresh tax, and people on both 
sides of the Atlantic began to talk of war. 

Franklin had been for some time in London, trying, in concert 
with England’s famous statesman, Pitt, to arrange matters peace- 
ably, but had failed in his mission. 

England had already closed the ports of Boston and deprived 
Massachusetts of her ancient rights. Wider and wider grew the 
breach, and Paine had not been many months in America before 
war was declared between that country and England. 

But even then, even after the battles of Lexington and 
Bunker’s Hill had beea fought, and the land had been stained by 
blood shed in defence of liberty, there were but few Americans 
who looked forward to perfect independence as the great aim and 
end of their revolution. 

It needed one of those great, heroic souls who appear but 
rarely in the course of centuries—it needed a master-spirit, to 
utter aloud the real need and desire of the American nation. 
Thomas Paine was that master-spirit. It was mainly from him 
that Americans first learned to look forward to independence as 
the great and priceless treasure for whose possession they were 
ready to fight—to the death, if need were. 

In a room in Philadelphia four men were seated. No ordinary 
men were they. Their names were John Adams, Benjamin Rush, 
Benjamin Franklin, and George Washington. Each face was 
marked by lines of care and sorrowful foreboding. 

News had just arrived that the American troops, after a 
gallant and desperate defence, had been driven by the English 
army from the heights of Bunker’s Hill. 

Ten-thousand English soldiers had lately landed in America. 
Altogether the prospect was appalling. 

Franklin’s voice breaks the solemn silence. ‘ What,” he asks, 
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is to be the end of all this?” “Is it to obtain justice of Great 
Britain, to change the Ministry, to soften a tax? Or is it for 

” He stops short. Neither he nor his comrades have 
courage to finish the sentence, and speak aloud the thought that is 
burning in the hearts of all. Not one of those four men dare give 








GEORGE WASHINGTON, 
First President of the American Republic. 


utterance to the word Independence. Yet there is one who dares 
do so, a stranger who has just entered—a keen-eyed young man, 
in a shabby coat. 

“These States of America,” he says, “must be independent of 
England. That is the only solution of this question.” 

His listeners are startled, almost shocked, by his boldness. 
But he heeds them not. His heart is aflame, and he pours forth 
burning words, until a responsive glow shines upon him from the 
kindling eyes of his listeners. ; 

They rise, they gather round him, thanking him and shaking 
his hands. Washington, usually so calm and grave, has grasped 
both Paine’s hands, and is urging him to write down his thoughts, 
so that the hearts of all Americans may be kindled by brave, true 
words. 

Paine went home and labored so hard with his pen, that soon, 
throughout the length and breadth of the American continent, a 
wonderful book was stirring the hearts of men and women. 

That book was called “ Common Sense.” 


It had a simple title, but it was none the less a grand book. 
Mighty was its effect upon the American people. It tore the 
mask from many an evil system that custom had rendered sacred ; 
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it taught men truer and more just views of their relations to the 
world and to each other. 

Not a farthing would Paine take for it. It was his free gift to 
the American people. 


Never, from that time to the end of his life, would he consent 
to write for money. Out of his great love for mankind, out of 
his hatred of wrong done to man by his stronger fellows, did he 
write. No wonder, then, that his thoughts burnt into men’s 
hearts and kindled there an enthusiasm that shook the world to 
its foundations. 

There was no more talk now of yielding to England and her 
unjust claims. A mighty revolution had begun, and Americans 
had resolved to fight—to fight to the death—in defence of inde- 
pendence. Very bravely they fought. 

Washington, the gentle, brave, heroic young Virginian farmer, 
was their leader. 

Paine was no lover of war, yet he could fight in defence of 
freedom, and for some time he ser¥ed as a soldier in Washington’s 
army. But his best fighting was done, not with sword, but with 

en. 
’ When famine, cold, scanty clothing, and all the miseries of a 
long winter of inaction had crushed the spirit of Washington’s 
soldiers, their courage was rekindled by a fresh book from Paine’s 
inspiring pen, called “ The Crisis.” 

Sometimes those weary, half-frozen, half-famished soldiers, 
waking out of their night-sleep, had seen one of their band busily 
writing by the light of the watch-fires, with a drum-head for a 
table. One night he entered Washington’s tent, saying: “ The 
men are weary, despairing, demoralised. I have written some- 
thing that may animate them.” Next day, when Paine’s noble 
words were read to the soldiers, fresh hope, renewed courage 
stole back into their chilled hearts, and at the battle of Trenton 
they chose for their watchword a passage from “ The Crisis.” 


“These are the times that try men’s souls!” wrote Paine. 
«‘The summer soldier and the sunshine patriot will, in this crisis, 
shrink from the service of his country. But he that stands it 
mow deserves the love and thanks of man and woman.” 

“These are the times that try men’s souls!” cried the soldiers, 
as they fought for freedom’s sake. 

Washington well knew the magic power of Paine’s pen. In 
describing the battle of Trenton, he said that “ the pen of Thomas 
Paine was stronger than any sword wielded that day.” 

When the war of American Indépendence was at an end, 
Paine was honored with the degree of Master of Arts at the hands 
of Pennsylvania University. He was also appointed Secretary for 
Foreign Affairs, and 3,000 dollars were voted him by Congress. 
What further honors and rewards he might have gained, had he 
loved self a little more and truth a little less, none can tell. The 
chances were that he might have been chosen President of the 
Republic, for he was much beloved by the Americans. But with 
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his own brave hand he dealt a severe blow at his worldly fortunes. 
At the very time when he knew that the State of Virginia was 
about to vote him a large sum of money, he wrote a pamphlet 
proving that very State to be making an unjust claim upon the 
Government for lands, 

Virginia was enraged at the brave outspokenness of the man 
she had been about to reward, and from that time forward was 
Paine’s enemy. By that one noble act Thomas Paine lost friends, 
money, popularity, worldly honors. But he did what he believed. 
to be right, and struck a blow for justice sake, though the action 
cost him dear. 

It is thus that heroes act. J. 

(To be continued.) 








Our Roll of Honor. 


———_-_>-—- 

A TRAIN was rushing along one Sunday in Pennsylvania, carrying 
600 persons. In America the trains are made up of long un- 
divided carriages, so that all the people can see each other, 
and you can walk from one end to the other, and visit your 
friends. As the holiday folks were chatting, reading, laughing, 
watching the country as they hurried along, a cry arose: “The 
train is on fire!” Flames shot up in the air and hid the engine 
from sight, and driver and fireman came leaping backwards for 
safety. The furnace door had been opened to put on coal, and 
the wind had caught the flames and had blown them outwards 
over engine and tender, forcing the men on them to fly for their 
lives. What was to be done? The train rushed on madly, the 
engine was at full speed. The only chance of safety lay in 
stopping the engine, but between engine and people roared the 
flames, and who would cross the gulf of fire? The driver looked. 
at the sobbing, wailing crowd of men, women and little children 
down the length of the crowded train. From one end to the other 
went up one great cry for help. He paused. Then, turning from 
the crowd, he plunged out of their sight right into the fiery sea. 
A moment, and then, what had happened? The headlong speed 
lessened, the train went more and more slowly, it stopped. Out 
bounded the 600 people, shouting with joy; but where was 
Joseph Sieg, the engine-driver? They searched for the hero who 
had crossed the flames to save them, and found him lying in the 
water tank of the engine, his clothes burned off, hands, face and 
feet shockingly scorched, his flesh in some places quite gone. 
He had plunged through the flames to the handles of his engine, 
grasped them, hot as they were, stood in the flames while he 
reversed the machinery, and had so brought the train to a stand- 
still. 

Some people call men heroes when they have killed many on 
the battle-field, but the heroes who save men’s lives are better 
worthy of the name, and among these is JOSEPH SIEG. 
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PICTURE PUZZLE. 


(TO BE READ INTO WORDS.) 





One day as was walking 


As I was 


| KA F 4 
‘£23 


ing in my mind 
which would win, 
one tumbled down 
and spoiled the 
race. ‘QO you 


stupid boy,” I 


cried, “I am very much 


to @S you roughly.” 7 


PUZZLE LIST OF BIRDS. 


Nothing, twice yourself, and fifty. 
To cut off and a vowel. 

Spoil half a score. 

A weight-lifter. 

What you do at dinner. 

Two words for fighting. 

A bit of fun. 

A distant country. 

A forest gentleman. 

An untamed darling. 

Making fun of you. 

A loud cry with its two last letters transposed. 


ly I .tell you, 
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HOW TO MAKE A CAPITAL PUZZLE. 


Get a smooth piéce of wood from a carpenter, 12 inches long, 12 inches 
wide, and 1 inch thick. Draw parallel lines across it 1 inch apart, and a 
second set of parallel lines 1 inch apart lengthwise. You will then have 
144 little squares pencilled on your block. Now with a very sharp fine- 
toothed saw divide your block along these lines, till you have 144 little 
cubes of 1 inch each. If there is any roughness on the edges, smooth it 
off carefully with a sharp knife, but do not round the edges. Next, get 6 
neatly-painted pictures, each 12 inches square. Put your blocks closely 
together, so that they make a surface 12 inches square, and carefully and 
—, —_ down one of the picturesover them. Letit get thoroughly 
dry, and then with a sharp knife cut through the picture along the lines 
of division of the wood. Don’t shuffle the blocks up, but turn them over 
regularly one line at a time, till you have a second bare surface 12 inches 
square ; press them up closely together, and paste a second picture on as 
before, dividing it when dry. Repeat this process four times more, and 
then all your wood will be covered, and you will have 144 blocks which 
can be arranged to make 6 different pictures. If you do not want so large 
and difficult a puzzle, a piece of wood 6 inches square and 1 inch thick 
may be used, and then you will have 36 cubes. 





WHY DON’T THEY TUMBLE DOWN? 


TAKE & eo | or a half-crqwn, and put it between the prongs of two 
table-forks, so that the prongs cross each other across the coin. Turn the 
forks so that their prongs make an obtuse angle with each other, and then 
place the coin on the edge of a glass so that the handles of the forks bend 
slightly towards the glass. Slowly and carefully make the angle greater 
or less till the coin balances on the glass, and you can take your hands 
away and leave the coin and the forks hanging on the glass. 
I wonder if any girl or boy can tell me why they den’t tumble down ? 


NUTS FOR SHARP LITTLE TEETH TO CRACK. 


(One of these counts for twice as many marks as one of the others.) 
_ ‘Ten years ago John was four times as old as William; ten years hence 
John will be 6 years older than William. How old is each of them? 
An old woman was carrying eggs to market. She said: “If I had 6 
more I should have 6 times as many as would be in my basket if I had 19 
less.” How many eggs had she ? 





Youne Forks’ Pozzir-Corner RUvtLes. 


Axy girls and boys under 16 years of age may send answers to any 5 
{not more) of the puzzles: given on pp. 63 and 64. They must each choose 
a fancy name and stick to it, and send with it the first time the real name 
.and address. All answers must reach the Puzzle Editor, 63, Fleet Street, 
London, E.C., on or before the 12th of each month. 

Every three months 3 books will be given as prizes to the 3 young 
‘people who have guessed most puzzles. When anybody has won one of 
these, he or she cannot win another during the year, but quarterly winners 
aay try for the yearly prizes of 3 books, given to those who have guessed 
most puzzles during the year. 
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